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OOD morning, chief. I got your 

cable in Moscow, and here I am. 
What’s up?” Jack Carleton came blithe- 
ly into the office and dropped into a 
chair beside the big mahogany desk of 
Abel Loring, the great industrial manipu- 
lator. 

“A leak in the office, John, a big one, 
and it’s getting bigger every day,” replied 
the senior partner. 

“The deuce you say!” was Carleton’s 
startled comment. “When did you first 
notice it?” 

“I can’t say precisely. Ever since 
you’ve been away, operations that should 
have panned out all right hitched some- 
where along the line. But for the last 
two weeks,” Loring’s voice sank to a 
cautious undertone, “every deal that I’ve 
tried to pull off has been coppered—ab- 
solutely coppered, John! Some one has 
authentic information of: what we are 
going to do, and when we are ready to 
go ahead we find a group of outside 
brokers with both hands in our pie. Last 
week our plan to float the Consolidated 
Fruit bonds was plainly known in “ad- 
vance. The gang was ready for us, and, 
instead of netting a clear half million, 
we just came out even. This week I 
have been going very slow, feeling my 
way, as it were; yet, even so, my experi- 
ments have cost us nearly a hundred and 
twenty-five thousand dollars!” 

Carleton gave a low whistle. “Great 
Scott!” he ejaculated, “that is a leak! 


Have you done anything? Do you sus- 
pect any one?” 

“Done anything? Rather! I had two 
of the best men from Anderson’s detect- 
ive agency up here for several days. 
They nosed around and snooped into 
everything, and then solemnly told me 
what I was sure of when I called them 
in.” 

“And that was?” 

“That there was just one way for such 
information to get out—through the 
treachery of some employee who had ac- 
cess to the private correspondence of the 
firm. In your absence, that meant mine. 
And there is just one such employee, 
John.” 

“You mean Miss Marshall?” Carleton 
asked the question hesitatingly. 

“IT do. No,” as the younger man 
made a gesture of dissent, “I’ve sifted 
this thing down to the last tailings, and, 
while I hate to think it of her, every 
sign points in her direction. You don’t 
suppose I should let such a suspicion rest 
upon her without basis for it, do you?” 

“You mean you've eliminated every 
one else?” Carleton asked. 

“Just that. The copies of the letters 
she writes to our brokers are now filed 
in that cabinet yonder. The lock is a 
patent one, and I have the only key. I 
have directed Miss Marshall to fold and 
enclose the originals, to seal the en- 
velopes, and to affix the stamps, and then 
to mail them herself. I have seen that 
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she does so. Anderson’s men have assured 
me that she has done so when I did not 
see her. No one else so much as sees the 
envelopes before they are dropped by her 
into the mail chute. Yet the contents of 
those letters seem to be as well known 
by some of a group of a dozen other 
brokers on the Street as they are by the 
men to whom the letters are directed.” 

“How do you know the leak isn’t on 
the other end?” questioned Carleton. 

“T’ve eliminated that possibility also. 
The other day I dictated an important 
letter to Warner; it was last Thursday, 
to be exact. I took the precaution to 
send it to him by special delivery, mail- 
ing it myself at the post office station. 
He personally signed for the letter, 
opened and read it, destroying it imme- 
diately afterward. Yet the next morn- 
ing on ’Change five other brokers were 
following—for some one else—the in- 
structions I had given Warner. Our loss 
on that deal alone—for it amounted to a 
direct loss—was more than twenty thou- 
sand dollars.” 

“Who were the brokers?” asked Carle- 
ton quickly. 

“Brown & Mills, Westerford & Guy, 
Custer, Custer & Veine, Opdyke & 
Minzesheimer, and Pelton & Co.” 

“Um-m. And do you know if they 
were mixed up in the other affairs?” 

“Pretty largely, one or more of them,” 
replied the senior partner; “but they 
were apparently only filling orders for a 
customer. They did not seem to be act- 
ing in collusion. And I can’t get the 
least line on who that customer is. I’d 
like to know, all right; but, still, that’s 
not the point at present. Now, there 


were just three persons who knew the 
contents of that letter—Warner, Miss 
Marshall, and myself. I kept the carbon 
in my pocket.” 


“Perhaps the leak is in the post office,” 
Carleton suggested. 


“T thought of that,” said Loring, “and 
have practically placed it out of the range 
of possibility. In the first place, the 
postal authorities were notified, and se- 
cret service officers have been carefully 
watching all the clerks and carriers who 
handle the letters. In the second place, 
I have used half a dozen different styles 
of envelopes, not one of which bears our 
imprint. No, John; I’m sorry. Miss 
Marshall is a nice girl and an excellent 
stenographer. I have no tangible proof 
of her guilt; but she’s too expensive for 
us, I’m afraid. I’m going to give her a 
mouth’s salary and let her go to-night, 
and then see what happens.” 


“She takes care of an invalid mother 
in the South somewhere, I believe,” 
Carleton said. 


, 


“I know,” Loring’s bushy eyebrows 
drew together for an instant; “but I 
can’t help that. She should have 
thought of the possible consequences be- 
fore she began selling the firm’s secrets. 
Her form of dishonesty is all the worse 
because there is no law that will cover 
= 

“Anderson’s men did not find out how 
she—how it done, then?” asked 
Carleton. 


was 


“No; they found out nothing,” Lor- 
ing replied disgustedly, “though one of 
them shadowed the girl for two days. 
She—” 


“Don’t fire Miss Marshall to-day, 
chief,” Carleton interrupted. “It would 
be wicked to punish the girl if she is 
innocent. On the other hand, if she is 
the culprit, her dismissal will greatly 
lessen our chances of discovering our 
real enemy—the man or men who are 
profiting by their inside knowledge of 
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our affairs. This is Monday. Give mea 
week, until Saturday, to see what I can 
find out.” 

The senior partner laughed. “I know 
you're pretty good as a detective,” he 
rejoined. “I recall that Lessing affair at 
college and the writing paper case you 
investigated; but don’t be too confident 
of success this time. Still, you shall have 
your chance; so put on your gumshoes 
and play the sleuth, and I'll dictate my 
mail. Oh, I sha’n’t write anything that 
will give an outsider a line on any of our 
financial proposition; but we mustn’t let 
Miss Marshall suspect—well, what we 
suspect.” 

“Wait a minute,” said Carleton, turn- 
ing back on his way to the main office. 
“We can afford to spend a little some- 
thing in this investigation. We can 
charge it up against my services as a 
hawkshaw, and recoup ourselves later 
on, when we discover how the other side 
is playing their game.” 

He stepped to the ticker and ran his 
eye over the tape. “Send Warner an 
order to buy Red Mountain preferred. 
That’s a good gamble, whoever knows it. 
We'll probably clean up a little some- 
thing, unless the opposing interests are 
stronger than I believe them to be. The 
really big fighters in the Street don’t de- 
scend to such methods to get their infor- 
mation. Then, if we are known to be 
buying Red Mountain, it will look as 
if—” 

“So it will. So it will,” assented Lor- 
ing, with a smile of understanding. 


“And one thing more. Mail all your 
letters yourself to-night; put the carbons 
in your pocket and take them home with 
you. By the way, what is Miss Mar- 
shall’s address?” 

“Let me see,” said Loring, taking a 


535 
memorandum book from his desk. “Oh, 
here it is: 238 East 17th-st. Now, don’t 


you do anything rash, John.” 

He pressed a button at the side of his 
desk, and a moment later the door 
opened and the girl about whom they had 
been speaking entered. She appeared 
not more than twenty-three years old. 
Her figure was slender and graceful ; she 
carried herself with a well-bred air. Her 
eyes and hair were brown, and her fea- 
tures—not quite regular—gave a touch 
of piquancy to a face of almost patrician 
dignity. With a quiet good morning to 
the two members of the firm, she took 
her place beside the big mahogany desk, 
and Loring without further comment 
plunged at once into the business of the 
day. 

Carleton stood for a moment listening 
to the rapid fire of dictation and watched 
the girl’s pencil as it flew over the paper, 
then sauntered with apparent aimless- 
ness out of the door by which Miss Mar- 
shall had entered, into the tiny office 
where she transcribed her letters. There 
was no other door to the room, and only 
one window, opening on a sort of shaft, 
formed by the angle of the building. The 
only furniture was the desk, upon which 
stood a typewriter of standard make be- 
side the window, a revolving chair, and a 
portable hat tree. Carleton walked to 
the window and looked out. 

“IT wonder,” he mused, “if any one 
could look across here from the opposite 
window and see what shé was writing?” 
but he promptly discovered that the op- 
posite window was one of those in his 
own private office in another part of the 
suite occupied by the firm, and that it 
was effectually blocked by his bookcase. 
It was obviously impossible that any one 
could look up from the floor below or 
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down from the one above and make out 
the typewritten characters, even with the 
aid of a glass. 

Just as he finished his examination, 
Miss Marshall returned to the room, to 
transcribe a letter that Loring wanted 
immediately. 

“You have a cozy little office here,” 
Carleton remarked pleasantly. 

“Well, yes, Mr. Carleton,” the girl an- 
swered, going over to the desk and slip- 
ping a sheet of paper into the machine. 
“T like it; but it is a little lonely some- 
times, with no one to speak to all day. 
Of course, I understand that Mr. Loring 
is very particular about his private corre- 
spondence; I mean about not wanting 
any one to see it. To be frank, though, I 
liked it better when my desk was in the 
outside office. Although I have no real 


friends there, I had a feeling of compan- 
ionship that I rather miss now.” 

“How long have you been working in 
here?” he asked. 

“Almost six weeks,” she said, slipping 
into her chair. 

“So long? Well, no doubt it is more 
convenient for Mr. Loring to have you 
near him, and, as you say, it is more pri- 
vate.” As he shut the door behind him 
he heard the clatter of typewriter keys. 

Carleton hastened to his own office 
and, first giving strict orders that he was 
on no account to be disturbed, locked the 
door after him. Carefully removing sev- 
eral of the books from the case, he found 
a crack between the panels at the back 
which gave him a view of the stenog- 
rapher as she sat in the opposite window. 
He spent the rest of the day with his eye 
glued to the aperture. 


(To be continued) 





A Timely Drill 


NE of our court writers in St. Paul, 

Minn., Mr. Herbert W. South- 

worth, contributes a unique newspaper 
clipping with the following comment: 

“T happened to run across the enclosed 
clipping in to-night’s Daily News. It 
strikes me as being a very fine exercise 
on the ‘tion’ termination, and an excel- 
lent drill for a class. I believe that if a 
class had to work on that for an hour 
they would never forget their ‘tion’ vo- 
cabulary, nor would they be likely to be 
puzzled over any combination of such 
words in sentences or phrases. If you 
can use it in the Writer, I have no doubt 
but that some teacher will make some 
poor fellow sweat!” 

The clipping in question reads as fol- 
lows: 


The Busy Month 


June—an aggregation of animation, a 
scintillation of emulation, a concatenation 
full of suffocation, from initiation to termina- 
tion. 

There’s the cessation of education. Much 
anticipation and elation. some articulation of 
oration, a class collation—total, graduation. 
Country saved from disintegration. 

There’s the consummation of confederation. 
First, captivation, then masculine § impor- 
tunation, maidenly affirmation, mutual intoxi- 
cation, preparation and titivation, ministra- 
tion, presentation by some relation, felicita- 
tion and congratulation—total, conjugation. 
Country saved from eradication, 

There’s the consecration of a new genera- 
tion. The propagation of a denomination; a 
congregation; meditation and exhortation, 
adjuration and oblation, intonation and as- 
severation—total, confirmation. Country saved 
from predestination. 

There’s the abdication of occupation. The 
advocation of relaxation by assassination and 
dissipation of temporal duration. Some cal- 


culation and computation of the medium of 
circulation. 
incineration—total, vacation. 
from nervous prostration. 

Such is June—an accumulation of qualifica- 
tion for the extrication, accommodation and 
amelioration of all creation. 


Its separation, confiscation and 
Country saved 
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Premier Asquith’s Tribute to Edward VII—I 


(The keys to these plates will be given next month.) 
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Premier Asquith’s Tribute to Edward VII—II 
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Premier Asquith’s Tribute to Edward VII—III 
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If you want to know how gool the earning capacity afterward, for the con- 
Fifth G. S. A. Convention is going to vention will stimulate your enthusiasm 
be, just get a copy of the report of last and your ambition, and strengthen your 
year’s meeting and multiply your impres- pride and your belief in yourself as well 
sion by three. ‘as in your profession. And all those 

"=e © things make for greater usefulness— 

‘Come for the G. S. A. doings if it takes ergo, greater rewards. 
half your savings to manage it. You'll "3 8 
make it up ten times over in increased Chicago or bust! 
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Convention of the Central Commercial Teachers’ Association and 
Western Commercial Managers’ Association 
Omaha, Nebraska, May 26, 27 and 28, 1910 


The New Officers 


President: 
Nebr. 

Vice-President: 
coln, Nebr. 


H. B. Boyles, Omaha, 


W. N. Watson, Lin- 


Next Place of Meeting: 


Secretary: 
loo, Ia. 


Mary S. Horner, Water- 


Treasurer: 
Rapids, Ia. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Lena A. Vogt, Cedar 





ELEGATES from the entire Middle 
West met in the rooms of Boyles 
College, Omaha, Nebr., on Thursday, 
May 26, to begin the first session of the 
convention of the Western School Man- 
agers’ Association. The 
convention was called to 
order by President G. 
W. Weatherly, of Joplin, 
Mo., who recommended 
in his address the estab- ; 
lishment of a board of | 
directors, a paid secre- | 
tary, a code of ethics, 
reading circle diplomas, 
higher membership fee, 
exhibition work, and di- 
plomas for schools. He 
also recommended that 
the Association keep to 
its own territory. 
Further recommenda- 
tions along the same 
lines were submitted in the report of 
Secretary-Treasurer Almon F. Gates, 
of Waterloo, Ia., and all were referred to 
a committee appointed by the chair for 
action later on during the convention. 


School Advertising 


Mr. W. N. Watson, of Lincoln, read a 
most helpful paper on “The Advertising 
Campaign,” in the course of which he 





H. B. BoyLes 
President 


said that the best plan was to advertise 
the good points of the school and not the 
fact that it is possible to get there cer- 
tain reductions in the price of tuition, 
etc. 


There is space for only a few of his 
meaty paragraphs: 


Next to Wall Street, ad- 
vertising affords the nation’s 
greatest opportunity for mak- 
ing or losing. It is a most 
inviting field for adventure. 
Intelligently executed, it is 
possible for advertising to 
bring highly satisfactory re- 
turns. If handled carelessly 
or without knowledge, a for- 
tune may be wasted in a 
brief period of time. Tell 
the truth. Do not misrepre- 
sent what you have for sale. 
* * * And first, last, and 
all the time, it should be kept 
in mind that the college itself 
must back the public an- 
nouncement with a gracious 
and cheerful reception to 
those who call, and talk with 
them intelligently and opti- 
mistically. The ad _ writer 
cannot do it all. As _ he 
passes through the college af- 
ter a supreme effort in copy 
writing, and sees the cool- 
ness and indifference of teach- 
ers and proprietors, it is not surprising if con- 
flicting emotions possess him. The spirit of pro- 
motion and desire, not only to supply wants, but 
to send away pleased and satisfied students, 
should be apparent in every employee of the 
college. If this be the atmosphere, students will 
go forth as live and highly successful advertis- 
ers of this desirable college and without a penny 
of expense to the school. * * * 

Education is not a thing of a day. Neither 
can you educate the people to your ad by plac- 
ing it in the paper once, even though it may 
be a whole page; you must keep everlastingly 
at it. Advertising pulls—it does not jerk. 


The paper was discussed by Mr. G. L. 
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Moody, Hutchinson, Kans.; Mr. E. A. 
Zartman, Omaha; Mr. E. C. Bigger, Lin- 
coln, Nebr., and Mr. B. F. Williams, 
Des Moines, Ia. 

The afternoon session was opened with 
Mr. E. C. Bigger in the 
chair, the program con- 
sisting of five-minute 
talks on subjects of gen- 

.s eral interest. 

The “Circus” Reception 

On Thursday evening 

the Association held a 
“Circus” reception at the 
Rome Hotel,, with Mr. 
F. Gates, of Waterloo, as 
ringmaster. He had a large list of 
assistants, and a number of clowns 
under the leadership of Mr. M. O. Plow- 
man, of Omaha, furnished amusement. 
Mr. B. F. Williams, of Des Moines, was 
chief of the orchestra. Mr. H. P. Boyles 
was the elephant trainer and introduced 
as his big pets Colonel George Soulé of 
New Orleans, Mr. W. N. Ferris of Big 
Rapids, Mich., Mr. C. P. Zaner of Co- 
lumbus, Mr. J. A. Lyons of Chicago, and 
Mr. George Stewart of Glasgow, Scot- 
land. 


W. N. WATSON 
Vice-President 


Almon 


President Read’s Address 

On Friday morning more than three 
hundred teachers and schoolmen were 
present when President H. E. Read 
opened the first session of the Central 
Commercial Teachers’ Association, which 
met in joint session with the Managers 
on Friday and Saturday. Mayor Dahl- 
man gave the address of welcome, which 
was responded to by Mr. B. F. Williams, 
of Des Moines. 

Mr. Read spoke in his usual happy 


vein, saying in part: 

The dull student should receive a big share 
of the attention in our meetings. The bright 
student can take care of himself, teacher or no 
teacher. Our excellent contests in typewriting 
and rapid calculation are apt to center our 


attention upon the prodigy. The good student 
needs little attention, but the poor we have al- 
ways with us. Let us not forget the students 
who get 100 in their lessons only by virtue of 
making 60 in arithmetic and 40 in spelling. 
They are the ones who need our time and at- 
tention. * * * 

The practice of recommending busi- 
ness college students for positions before 
they are really competent to take their 
places in the business world, was vigor- 
ously scourged by the president: 


Too many principals get the habit of recom- 
mending every student, good or bad, until they 
(the principals, I mean) became ordinary, com- 
(the principals, I mean) become ordinary, com- 
enjoyed considerable popularity with King David 
and still enjoys it with Teddy Roosevelt, and 
I am willing to take a chance. A principal who 
sends an incompetent stenographer to a trust- 
ing employer, pats her on the back and tells 
her and the employer that her work is all 
right, when he knows it is not, is a Mar and 
the truth is not in him. He is also a thief, 
a swindler and an idiot, for he is stealing her 
money, cheating the employer, and ruining his 
school. © * ® 

Let us abandon the pernicious habit of allow- 
ing a student to leave school on the 6th of 
June just because a job happens to turn up on 
the 6th of June. 


Superintendent W. M. Davidson of the 
Omaha Public Schools followed the pres- 
ident with a very forceful address on 
“Psychology and the Teacher,” and Mr. 
C. P. Zaner, the well-known authority on 
penmanship, discussed “The Genesis of 
Penmanship Instruction.” 

Typewriting 

The principal event of Friday after- 
noon’s program was the 
preliminary typewriting 
contest for the Brown 
Trophy, an account of 
which will be found else- 
where. Following this 
there came a public ex- 
hibition of rapid type- 
writing by H. O. Blais- 
dell, L. H. Coombes, Gus 
Trefzger, and Lynn Hoyt, representa- 
tives of the Underwood Typewriter Com- 
pany; Alice M. Owen and Leslie H. 
Wilson, operating the Smith Premier 
machine; H. C. Bedison, of the L. C. 
Smith Company, and E. G. Wiese, ex- 





HARLAN E. READ 
Retiring President 
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pert demonstrator for the Remington 
Company. 

Mr. A. C. Van Sant, of Omaha, gave a 
highly interesting and 
valuable talk on “Train- 
ing for Expert Speed 
in Typewriting,” from 
which we take the fol- 
lowing extracts: 


The time to begin to train 
for expert typewriting is be- 
fore the first stroke is made 
on the keys of the typewriter. 
The student should be placed 
in an easy and correct position before the ma- 
chine. The manner of striking the keys and 
quickly withdrawing the fingers, and the method 
of spacing between words, should be carefully 
explained. He should be shown how to return 
the carriage for a new line, and told to heed 
the bell which announces that he is near the 
end of the line. 


After the explanations are made the teacher 
should dictate each stroke, and should caution 
the student not to strike a key or the space-bar 
until the letter or space is called. This should 
be continued until the student learns to think 
what key he is to strike before he hits it. He 
should produce each page without an error 
before he takes up the next page. The founda- 
tion for expertness must be laid in accuracy. 





A. C. VAN SANT 


Mr. Zartman asked the speaker if it 
was not a fact that a majority of the fast 
operators spaced with but one thumb. 
Mr. Van Sant replied that some write 
rapidly who have the fault of spacing 
with but one thumb, but added that the 
same argument which proved that four 
fingers are better than two, that six fin- 
gers are better than four, and that eight 
fingers are better than six, proved that 
ten fingers are better than nine. He said 
that the plan of using both thumbs did 
not rest upon mere theory; that any one, 
whether a beginner or an expert, might 
place the carriage at zero and space it 
through as rapidly as possible with one 
thumb, and then space it through with 
both thumbs, with the result that a stop 
watch would show from one to four sec- 
onds in favor of the use of both thumbs, 
even before the left had been trained. 

In the absence of Mr. Allan Dyer, gen- 


eral manager of the Smith Premier Type- 
writer Company, who had been expected 
to discuss the relation of the typewriter 
to the business school, Mr. George Stew- 
art, of the Skerry Schools, Glasgow, 
Scotland, gave a most interesting and 
entertaining talk. Mr. and Mrs. Stewart 
had come all the way from Scotland to 
attend the Omaha meeting, in search of 
information on business education. Amid 
great enthusiasm, the Association unani- 
mously invited Mr. and Mrs. Stewart to 
become honorary members. 

Commercial Education in the Universities 

Mr. S. H. Goodyear, lecturer on Ac- 
countancy in the State University of 
Iowa, gave a brief outline of the work in 
accounting that is being done in the uni- 
versities, stating that they are endeavor- 
ing to extend accounting study along 
lines that will furnish well-trained men 
for responsible work in the management 
of business departments, business admin- 
istration, auditing, and 
public accounting, 
Banquet and Theater Party 

On Friday evening the 
members of the Associa- 
tion were the guests of 
the Smith Premier Type- 
writer Company at a 
banquet in the Rome 
Hotel, which was fol- 
lowed by a complimentary theater party 
given by the Underwood Company, 
the performance visited being “Peter 
Pan.” Mr. Carl C. Marshall, of Cedar 
Rapids, was chief story-teller at the ban- 
quet, and performed his duties with such 
success as to win the sobriquet of “King 
of Jesters.” Among others who were 
called upon for contributions to the gen- 
eral merriment were Miss Elizabeth Van 
Sant of Omaha, Mr. W. C. Henning of 
Cedar Rapids, Mr. C. P. Zaner of Colum- 
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bus, Mr. C. V. Oden and Mr. R. P. 
elley of New York, Miss Alice M. 
Owen of Kansas City, Mr. F. M. Evans 
of Syracuse, and Mr. R. H. Peck of 
Davenport. 


The Group Photograph 


Following its usual custom, the Rem- 
ington Typewriter Company, through its 
popular representative, Mr. Raymond P. 
Kelley, presented each delegate with a 
handsome photograph of the joint con- 
vention. We regret that space limitations 
prevent our running a reproduction of 
the photograph in this issue. 


Women as School Managers 

The Saturday morning session was 
opened with an address by Miss Ione 
Duffy, of Omaha, entitled “How a 
Woman Can Run a Business College.” 
Miss Duffy said that the advertising 
value of having a woman at the head of 
an institution of the kind was in itself 
a sufficient asset to insure the financial 
success of the venture. 

Col. Soule on Business 

Education 

After the final contest 
for the Brown Trophy, 
around which centered 
intense interest, the con- 
vention was given the 
rare treat of listening to 
an address by Colonel 
George A. Soulé, the pioneer business 
educator of New Orleans. The Colonel 
was on the ground the opening day and 
remained throughout the entire conven- 
tion, seeming to enjoy it immensely. The 
following paragraphs are quoted from 


his address: 


Business education is a benefaction to man- 
kind, and is indispensable in this age to the 
world of business. It prepares more men and 
women to support themselves, to play their 
respective parts in the great drama of life, than 
the schools of law, of medicine, of engineering, 





G. W. WEATHERLY 


of theology, or any other technical school or 
department of education. 

A business education is an asset beyond value. 
It is an equipment for life’s 
work. It gives the power to 
earn and to give value for 
value received. It destroys 
poverty and enthrones pros- 
perity. It dignifies character, 
inspires ambition, and adds 
luster to human virtue. * * * 

My observations during the 
past fifty-four years con- 
vince me that there is not 
enough of the attraction of 
cohesion, of centripetal force, 
of good fellowship of the St. 
Paul kind, existing among 
business educators and business schools. There 
seems to be a centrifugal or an antagonizing 
force dominating many business schools, and 
thus they move respectively in ever-widening 
orbits without regard to the dignity, courtesy and 
friendship that should characterize all educa- 
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tors. The antidote for this serious condition is 
universal membership in business school asso- 
ciations. 


Through the influence of these associations, 
petty jealousy, egotism and arrogance—the three 
blackest demons that irritate mankind—are de- 
stroyed, or are so severely wounded as to be 
powerless for further evil deeds. 

Salesmanship as a Study 


“Everybody is a salesman of some kind. 
This life is a battle of mind to mind,” 
was the forceful opening of the address 
by Mr. R. H. Peck, manager of Brown’s 
Business College, Davenport, Ia., one of 
the strongest speakers of the convention, 
reserved among the good things that 
came at the last. 

Under the caption “Salesmanship as a 
Business College Study,” he gave an 
intensely practical talk of broad interest, 
opening up a new line of educational 
thought for many in the audience. 


Rapid Calculation Contest 

A feature of the Saturday afternoon 
session was a contest in rapid calculation 
for a gold medal given by Mr. B. F. 
Williams, Des Moines, Ia. The medal 
was won by Mr. E. L. Clark, a pupil of 
the Wichita Business College, Wichita, 
Kans., who had nine points. 


Lectures by Mr. Ferris 
The leading feature of the entire con- 
vention was easily the splendid series of 
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lectures given by Mr. W. N. Ferris, the 
gifted head of Ferris Institute, Big Rap- 
ids, Mich., and one of the ablest school- 
men in the country. Mr. Ferris spoke 
at every session, the subjects of his in- 
spiring talks being as fol- 
lows: “Human Nature 
in the Schoolroom,” 
“Manners and Morals,” 
“The Fine Art of 
“Speech,” “Care and 
Culture of the Teacher,” 
“The Art of Study,” and 
“The Recitation.” In the 
lecture on “Manners and Morals,” Mr. 
Ferris said: 


The two are very closely co-related, and they 
go hand in hand, although, of course, it does 
not follow that well-mannered people always 
have good ethics. 





W. N. FERRIS 


Mr. Ferris advocated daily lessons in 
etiquette, and in support of this told of 
young barbarians who have attended his 
own institution. He related one instance 
where he had lectured a certain youth 
with regard to the wearing of soiled 
collars and cuffs. The young man re- 
sented his remarks and went away angry, 
but the criticism had effect, and in after 
years the man wrote to Mr. Ferris ac- 
knowledging the value of that early re- 
proof. 

Few speakers have the power of arous- 
ing the close attention and interest that 
were given to Mr. Ferris on his every 
appearance on the platform. He is in 
the fullest sense entitled to the phrase 
which has been applied to him—‘“a 
teacher of teachers, a schoolmaster 
among masters.” 


The Exhibits 


The exhibits were scattered through- 
out the building wherever there was a 
vacant room to accommodate them. The 
list of exhibitors included the following: 


The Remington, Underwood, Smith Pre- 
mier, Monarch, and L. C. Smith Type- 
writer Companies, whose interests were 
ably looked after by their well-known 
representatives and demonstrators; the 
F. H. Bliss Publishing 

Company, Saginaw, 

Mich., represented by B. 

J. Whitcomb ; the Amer- 

ican Penman, Cedar 

Rapids, represented by 

W.C. Henning; the Ellis . 
Publishing Company, 
Battle Creek, Mich., rep- 
resented by W. B. Phillips; the South- 
western Publishing Company, Knox- 
ville, Tenn., represented by J. N. 
Baker; the Goodyear-Marshall Pub- 
lishing Company, Cedar Rapids, rep- 
resented hy S. H. Goodyear and Carl C. 
Marshall; the Dalton Adding Machine 
Company, represented by V. D. and R. 
D. Reynolds, Omaha, and H. D. Duncan, 
Des Moines ; the Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine Company, represented by J. C. 
Walker, Detroit, and H. N. Spaulding, 
Omaha; the Wales Adding Machine 
Company, represented by Mr. Curry; the 
American Multigraph Sales Company, 
represented by C. F. Gallup and Leonard 
Hyatt, Omaha; the Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany, represented by Thomas F. Camp- 
bell, Indianapolis, and the Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company, represented by H. A. 
Hagar, Chicago. 


Rk. H, Peck 


Election of Officers 


When it came time for the selection 
of officers at the closing session on Satur- 
day afternoon, there was but one name 
mentioned for president—that of H. B. 
Boyles, of Omaha, the man whose tire- 
less efforts had contributed so emphatic- 
ally toward the success of the meetings. 

The other officers elected were Mr. W. 
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N. Watson, of Lincoln, vice-president; tions, but Des Moines was finally 
chosen. 


Miss Mary S. Horner, Waterloo, 
secretary, and the former secre- 
tary, Miss Lena A. Vogt, Cedar 
Rapids, treasurer. All of the elec- 


tions were unanimous, with the 





At the final session the Asso- 
ciation presented a handsome gold 
watch to Mr. Almon F. Gates, 
secretary-treasurer of the Western 


exception of the selection of next ey Commercial School Managers, in 
year’s place of meeting. Denver = recognition of his valuable serv- 
. : Mary S. Horner , 


and Galesburg extended invita- 


Secretary 


ices. 





C. C. T. A. School Typewriting Contest 


NUSUAL interest was aroused by 
the Third Annual School Type- 
writing Contest for the Brown Trophy, 





PARKER WoOoODSON 
Winner of the Brown Trophy 


110 


held under the auspices of the Central 
Commercial Teachers’ Association. The 
final contest took place on Saturday 
morning, May 28, the preliminary con- 
tests having been disposed of on the pre- 
ceding afternoon. Two preliminary tests 
were given, one consisting of five min- 
utes’ copying and the other of five min- 
utes’ writing from dictation. There were 
seven contestants. The results are shown 
in the first table on the following page. 


According to the rules, only the five 
highest in the preliminaries were permit- 
ted to take part in the final contest, which 
consisted of fifteen minutes’ dictation 
and fifteen minutes’ copying. The sec- 
ond table on the next page shows the 
rates of speed in both tests, together with 
the net averages. 





There was intense excitement over the 
results of the contest, and many were the 
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Preliminary Contest 








———DICTATION TEST——— ———COPYING TEST——— 
» 
¢3 5 + ez § 3 A e 
Name School S= £ ss 8s O28 FE ss ss Fes 
Se WM “N BARS OB Q 2H 2A bad 
Parker Woodson Select, Chicago....... 281 13 216 43.2 287 10 237 47.4 45.3 
Leona Richardson Cc. C.C.C., Des Moines. 268 10 218 43.6 252 5 227 45.4 44.5 
Raymond V. Bishop Col. Com., Waterloo.. 250 10 200 40 229 8 189 37.8 38.9 
Avis Jennings Van Sant, Omaha ... 255 13 190 38 240 13 175 35 36.5 
Sophia Pahl Van Sant, Omaha ... 251 16 171 34.2 219 10 169 33.8 34 
Madeline Drake Van Sant, Omaha ... 220 13 155 31 213 17 128 25.6 28.3 
Olive Wasson c. Cc. C.C., Des Moines. 288 27 153 30.6 234 24 114 22.8 26.7 
Final Contest 
———— DICTATION TEST COPYING TESTI 
> 
ss OS 33. 6 3 = & 
Name Machine o= § > sss es -E 3 Sts 5 8 2 
oH z 205 OB Y Bea BAR ozs 
Parker Woodson Remington .. 891 33 726 48.4 927 44 707 472/15 47 23/30 
Leona Richardson Underwood .. 792 28 652 437/15 826 17 741 49.4 46 13/30 
Avis Jennings Smith P. .... 768 34 598 3913/15 825 43 610 40.6 40 4/15 
Sophia Pahl Remington 716 28 576 38.4 710 31 555 37 37.7 
R. V. Bishop Underwood .. 694 44 474 31.6 748 29 603 40.2 35.9 





congratulations showered upon little 
Parker Woodson when it was announced 
that he had taken the honors. The boy is 
a product of the Select School of Short- 
hand and Typewriting, Chicago, con- 
ducted by Miss Sara Sabolsky, whose 
name is familiar to many readers of this 
magazine. ‘The victory is all the more 
remarkable when it is considered that 
Master Woodson is only fourteen and 
one-half years of age and that he did 
not take up the study of typewriting until 
January 3, 1910—less than five months 
prior to the date of the contest. Like 
many other expert operators, he was 
“raised” on Rational Typewriting. He 
operates the Remington machine. 


) Miss Sabolsky’s school is one of the 
youngest in the field, having been estab- 
lished only last fall. In thus turning out 
a “star” in its first season, it is certainly 
making good with a will and setting a 
standard that many older institutions 
will find it difficult to live up to. 

Thus the cup once more returns to 
Chicago, where two years ago it was 
brought home by Miss Cornelia H. Dam- 
mers, a graduate of Gregg School. In 
the last contest, it may be remembered, a 
“Brown” student—Miss Elsie Carlson— 
carried it off in triumph to Galesburg. 
The Trophy does not become the perma- 
nent property of any school until it has 
been won for five consecutive years. 





Be sure to read all about the G. S. A. 
convention, especially about the contests 


for writers and teachers. 
* * * 


Mr. and Mrs. John M. Hill, of Okla- 


homa City, are coming to the convention. 
They were at all the earlier meetings 
and are looking forward to meeting many 
old friends. A hearty welcome will be 
extended to them. 











By Lilian M. Belneid, 151 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 





Hints avd Helps 
Sor the Student 


to whom all communications for this 


department should be addressed. 
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We have corrected a good many spec- 
imens of shorthand in the past month, 
and some of them were good—and some 
were not. Ina few cases good execution 
was spoiled by poor theory, but a far 
greater number of papers showed excel- 
lent theory coupled with a style of writ- 
ing that, to put it mildly, was open to 
improvement—and rather extensive im- 
provement at that. As the same faults, 
practically, are repeated in all of the 
papers examined, it is believed that a 


vs 


Chats on Shorthand Style—! 


while to bother about the difference. But 
take a narrow strip of paper and do some 
actual measuring, with a sharp-pointed 


‘pencil to mark the lengths for you. Take, 


for instance, that word “wreck” on page 
4 of the Manual, or the word “lady” on 
page 6, measuring the horizontal distance 
from tip to tip. It is a fairly safe guess 
that your form will measure twice as long 
as the one in the book. You might try 
this just to satisfy yourself as to where 
you and your notes stand on this question 


—o ~~ -— CO a ume” s, 


a> > > 

cc) .- ae —— —o Tf cf & # —— \ 
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STYLES VARYING AS TO SIZE, SLANT AND SPACING 


catalog of the principal points here may 
be of benefit to students and to practical 
stenographers who have never lost the 
good habit of studying with a view to 
further improvement in their chosen pro- 
fession. 

First of all, of course, comes the ques- 
tion of size. Most of you write altogeth- 
er too large a style to secure the best re- 
sults in the way of speed. Compare your 
outlines critically with those in the text- 
book. Now, your eye is apt to deceive 
you and lead you to think that your notes 
are really about the same size as the en- 
graved outlines—or, at most, such a very 
trifle larger that it is hardly worth your 


of size. (Illustration No. 1 in the ac- 
companying cut shows a sentence from 
the first lesson writing exercise written 
in a very large style. Compare the space 
covered with that taken up by illustration 
No. 6.) 

But there is another point to be consid- 
ered. Even if your notes are properly 
small, you will never be able to work up 
a very high rate of speed if you “spread” 
them unduly. Too wide spacing between 
outlines wastes time, space, and effort. 
We have seen the notebooks of stenog- 
raphers who never succeeded in getting 
more than five or six outlines on 
any line—stenographers who thought 
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nothing of using up a new book every 
other day. And yet they wondered some- 
times—and wondered out loud, too—why 
it was that, try as they would, they could 
never work up their speed to any decent 
point. Write compactly. (Illustration 
No. 2 shows notes of a good size, but 
too widely spaced ; compare with No. 6.) 
That does not mean that you must crowd 
your outlines one upon the other (see il- 
lustration No. 3)—that would be almost 
as bad as spacing them out too widely— 
but merely that you are to avoid all waste 
movement. Study the plates in the Man- 
ual and magazine for further guidance 
on this point. 

And if you do not now follow the plan 
of writing in narrow columns, adopt it 
to-day without stopping to argue the 
point. Suppose the notebooks that are 
furnished you don’t have the divided 
page; it’s a very simple matter to rule 
a line down the middle of twenty pages 
or so before beginning your work each 
morning, or even to draw the line in 
quickly as you turn each page during the 
dictation. And get a notebook that has 
the horizontal lines ruled close together ; 
that will help to keep your notes small, 
in the same way that the narrow columns 
will help you to write them fairly close 
together. A good notebook for general use 
is about 5} inches in width, with a center 
line dividing the page into two narrow 
columns, the page being ruled horizon- 
tally with red lines that are a little less 
than three-eighths of an inch apart. 

The matter of slant is also closely al- 
lied to this question of compactness, be- 
cause if your notes are written with an 
excessive slant they are going to sprawl 
clumsily across the page, lessen the num- 
ber of words to the line, and thus reduce 
your speed. (Illustration No. 4 shows 
notes that, while correct in size, have too 


much forward slant.) On the other 
hand, a vertical or backhand style, al- 
though compact beyond the shadow of 
a doubt, is just as undesirable as the ul- 
tra-slanted style, for the simple reason 
that it does not develop any speed and 
merely results in cramping the muscles 
of the hand if the writing continues for 
any great length of time. (See illustra- 
tion No. 5.) There is, however, as an 
alternative, the beautiful medium slant 
which all really good, practical longhand 
shows and which is indispensable to 
good, practical, rapid shorthand writing. 
(See illustration No. 6.) This slant 
should “come natural” to you because it 
is the slope that the hand naturally falls 
into when it is unhampered by false the- 
ories of execution. But if your penman- 
ship training has been of the “mistaken” 
brand, as is only too likely to be the case, 
you can do a great deal toward accus- 
toming your hand tothe correct slant 
and movement by taking a pencil or a 
dry pen and tracing over the outlines in 
the text over and over again until un- 
consciously you “catch on” to the swing. 
Then, before your hand loses the trick, 
write line after line of. the same forms 
in your notebook, carefully comparing 
the slant with that of the engraved out- 
lines. A good way to get at the actual 
similarity or dissimilarity of slant is to 
tear out your page and place a certain 
line of your practice forms next to the 
same outline in the text-book in such a 
way that the two lines of writing will co- 
incide. (You can draw a faint pencil 
line in your book to indicate the line of 
writing.) If your strokes are correctly 
inclined, a line drawn showing the degree 
of slant of your notes will be parallel to 
a line drawn similarly through the en- 
graved form. 

We have taken up three of the first 
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essentials of good shorthand—good size, 
good spacing and good slant. Study your 
notes critically with these points in mind, 
and practice persistently to bring your 


writing up to standard in these respects, 
so that next month you will be ready to 
consider some additional characteristics 
of expert shorthand. 





A Contest for New Lesson Drills 


There was such a gratifying response 
in that last contest of original exercises 
on the Vocabulary, and such excellent 
material was submitted in the competi- 
tion, that it has occurred to us that a sim- 
ilar plan applied to the entire series of 
Manual lessons would prove a mighty 
good thing all around. 

Next September, in accordance with 
the custom which has been followed for 
many years, a new series of learners’ 
plates will be begun in this department. 
The first six lessons will, as usual, be 
covered in the September issue, the sec- 
ond six in the October, and the last six in 
the November number. Now, we should 
like to have you yourselves send in the 
material for these plates, not only be- 
cause we think that that would be a good 
way to draw out some fresh and interest 
ing practice matter, but because we know 
that every one who tries his hand at it 
will find himself unconsciously reviewing 
the text-book—in short and_ pleasant 
doses—and thus benefiting doubly from 
his work. 

But in addition to these benefits, there 
will be some attractive prizes to spur 
you on to make the attempt. We will 
take the work in easy stages—six lessons 
at a time. You will have up to August 
1 to send your exercises on the first six 
lessons, and the best paper will then form 
the basis of the six shorthand plates pub- 
lished in the September number. Pre- 


pare your exercises in typewritten form, 
using only one side of the paper, and 


sending your manuscript flat or folded 
not rolled. Each exercise should be of 
sufficient length that when written up in 
shorthand of average size it will make a 
plate measuring 33x43 inches; this is the 
size of the sample plate on the first les- 
son which is reprinted herewith from last 
September's issue. Six lines of the ex- 
ercise should be devoted to single words 
illustrating the various rules of the les- 
son, and the remaining seven lines should 
consist of sentences in which the word 
signs of the lessons are also brought into 
use. The single words should not be 
the same as those used in the Manual. 
Of course, the exercise on the first les- 
son must not contain any words that call 
for the application of any principle or 
wordsign not given in that lesson; the 
second lesson exercise must not contain 
any words which cannot be correctly 
written with only the rules of the first 
two lessons as a guide; and so on 
throughout the series, each lesson being 
in a sense a review of all the work that 
has preceded it. This restriction, how 
ever, need not be taken as ruling out 
of the first lesson exercise such words as 
“trade,” “grade,” etc., where the only 
difference between the first lesson form 
and the advanced form is the omission 
of that final consonant—a _ contraction 
that does not involve any fundamental 
principle of the system, but is merely one 
of the advanced methods of abbreviation. 
Your exercises on lessons seven to 
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twelve can be sent in any time up to 
September 1, and exercises on lessons 
thirteen to eighteen will be accepted up to 
October 1. The Vocabulary will not 
form a part of this contest inasmuch as a 


Gregg Eraser Tray 





a recently patented 
typewriting convenience that every oper- 
ator will appreciate. There will also be a 
small prize of some kind for every one 
who sends in exercises on all of the eight- 
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EXERCISE ON LESSON I—MOoODEL FoR SIZE AND ARRANGEMENT 


competition on that part of the text-book 
has been held so recently. 

For the best six exercises on each sec- 
tion of the Manual, we will give one of 
the new Gregg pennants, a handsome 
banner of royal blue felt, half a yard in 
length, bearing the intersecting ovals and 
the word “Gregg” in stitched white letters. 
The second prize in each division will be a 


een lessons, regardless of whether his pa- 
pers rank with the winners or not. We 
want all of you to have a “try” at this 
new contest, and will do all we can to 
make it worth your while in every possi- 
ble sense. 

Any one who reads this department is 
eligible to take part in the contest. 

Now let’s have some quick returns! 
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Preliminary Program of the 


Fifth Convention, Gregg Shorthand Association 
To be Held in Chicago, August 1-5, 1910 


HE meetings will be held from 9 a. m. to 1 p. m., and possibly one or two after- 
noons. It is intended to follow the plan of the meetings last year by devoting 
the afternoons to recreation and outings. 
While the assignment of topics has not yet been completed, the general plan will 
be as follows: | 





General Topics 

METHODS OF PRESENTING LESSONS. 

EXAMINATIONS AND Tests: WHEN AND How GIVEN. 

Tue Most TactFuL AND EFFECTIVE WAY OF CRITICISING AND CORRECTING 
THE STUDENT’S SHORTHAND WorK. 

TEACHING BusINEss ENGLISH. 

TIME-SAVING METHODS OF CORRECTING PAPERS. 

“My Favorite Lesson.” 

Wuat Use I MAKE oF THE BLACKBOARD (Illustrated). 

(a) In Theory Work; (b) In the Advanced Department. 

TaLKs TO StuDENTs: How, WHEN, WHat? 

THE Datty ProGRAM: How ARRANGED TO SECURE THE BEST RESULTS IN ALL 
SUBJECTS. 

Shorthand Penmanship 


1. Wuen to BecIn, AND How Mucu. 
2. MetrHops oF CREATING INTEREST AND SECURING SUFFICIENT PRACTICE. 
3. How Work 1s ConpUCTED: BLACKBOARD OR NOTEBOOKS—OR BoTH ? 


Topics Already Assigned 
Tue Oricin, History, AND DEVELOPMENT OF SHORTHAND (with blackboard 
RT RR ep een ey ne ee ne ee eT E. N. MINER 
Editor, The Phonographic World and Commercial School Review, New York. 
Mr. Miner will also display a number of very old and rare shorthand works. 


THE TRAINING OF Mr. SWEM AND Miss TARR FOR THE INTERNATIONAL SHORT- 
ik a dtnne ets sndeeeanendenwensesenesanen Joun R. GREGG 
Some new theories of speed development tested and proved sound under try- 
ing conditions. These theories are so important as to be likely to revolutionize ad- 


vanced shorthand teaching. 
A full explanation by Mr. Gregg, with practical illustrations and demonstra- 
tions by Mr. Swem and Miss Tarr. 


SOE FASE TOA GD Fcc i escevctescrcvesesscscaccves Joun R. GREGG 


Shorthand Speed Contest for the Gregg Trophy 


During the convention there will be held a SHort-HAND SPEED Contest for the 
“Gregg Trophy” and cash prizes, open to writers of Gregg Shorthand of ten 
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years’ experience, or less, who have not won prizes in previous contests. The 
“Gregg Trophy,” which will be competed for annually and awarded to the winner 
to hold in trust for one year, is a handsome silver cup valued at one hundred dol- 
lars. The winner of the trophy contest will also be awarded a cash prize of $50. 
Che winner of second place will receive $35, and the winner of third place $15 in 
cash. The rules and regulations of the contest will be the same as those governing 
the last contest for the Miner Medal. 

All contestants making a record of 140 or more words a minute, net, will be 
awarded Speed Certificates. 

The rule rendering ineligible writers who have won prizes in previous short- 
hand contests is made for the purpose of inducing the largest possible number to 
compete. 

The “Gregg Trophy” will be awarded permanently to the contestant who wins 
it three times in succession. The complete rules of the contest will be announced 
in the next number of the Gregg Writer, or will be sent upon request. 

Teachers’ Medal Contest for Blackboard Work 
A medal contest for teachers will also be held, 6n the following basis: 
1. Placing on board the salient points or illustrations of a lesson selected by 


the judges. 

2. Writing on board from dictation (this is for style, not speed). 

3. Five-minute lesson or illustrations on Shorthand Penmanship. 

The work will be graded on accuracy of form (size, proportion, etc.), artistic 
quality, ease of execution, correctness, neatness, and effectiveness of arrangement. 

Entries must be made on the first day of the convention. Those who take part 
in this contest must be actually engaged in teaching, or have been engaged in teach- 


ing within six months of the time of the convention. 
PRIZES 
A handsome Gold Medal, suitably engraved, will be awarded to the winner. 
The winner of second place will be awarded a Silver Medal, and the winner of third 


place a Bronze Medal. 
Tt is intended to make these contests an annual feature of the convention. The 


great interest shown in neat and artistic blackboard work at previous conventions 
induces us to believe that the teachers’ contest will prove one of the most attractive 
features of the convention. The possession of one of these Medals by a teacher 
will be a “mark of high degree” in the profession. 
Typewriting Session 
1. STARTING THE STUDENT RIGHT. 
2. DEVELOPMENT OF SPEED. 
3. Tue “FintsH1nG ToucHeEs.” 
Demonstrations by experts on all leading machines. 
High School Session 


The program for this section is now in the hands of an able committee which 
will make a report before the regular program is issued. This section proved to be 
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one of the most interesting and helpful of the last convention, and. it is certain 
that the committee will provide some attractive features. 


Reporters’ Session 
SpEED TRAINING. 
THE BROADER PREPARATION NEEDED FOR REPORTING. 
REPORTING ExPEDIENTS DiscussED (with blackboard illustrations). 


The Question Box 


Experience has shown that this is an exceedingly popular feature in the G. S. 
A. conventions. Teachers are advised to make a notation of the things they “want 
to know,” and put them in the box. If they wish to have a question answered by 
a certain teacher, the question should be headed “To........ ,” giving name. 


‘ 


Teachers’ Certificates 


An examination for the Teacher’s Certificate will be held some afternoon or 
evening, so as not to interfere with the regular program. 


Chicago a Summer Resort 


Not the least of the appeals which the convention will make to teachers is that 
by attending they will have access to the advantages of living in a large city, with its 
many wonderful stores and shops and its unequaled opportunities for pleasant 
recreation. Chicago abounds in places of interest, and is so noted for its accessibility 
that special reference to this feature is almost superfluous. Owing to its location on 
the shore of one of the Great Lakes, Chicago enjoys a summer climate which has 
given it the enviable reputation of being “the summer resort of the Central West.” 
The lake boats put one in close touch with the Michigan summer resorts, and the 
railroad facilities bring to the very doors of the city all the advantages of the en- 
tire Central West in the way of summer enjoyment. The city itself is well supplied 
with recreation and amusement parks and many other similar features. 


Announcement 


Particulars about room and board, and any other information desired, will be 
furnished by the Secretary, Miss Kitty Dixon, 151 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





A New Use for Shorthand 


HE other day some of us “Gregg- spoke up another girl. “How could that 





ites” were studying our shorthand 

in a room overlooking the roof of a high 

building where a workman was_ busy 
replacing some broken slates. 

Suddenly one of the students ex- 

“T feel quite nervous from 

I’m cer- 


claimed : 
looking at that man over there. 
tain he'll fall!” 

“Of course he won't, silly!” quickly 


be possible when we're here to take him 
down in shorthand ?”—Contributed by 
Violet Lewis, Liverpool, England. 





Some lifelong friendships were con- 
tracted at the last convention. Don’t you 
need a G. S. A. friend—some one who is 
interested in the same things you are 
interested in? 














By Rupert P. SoRelle, 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago, to whom all communications for this depart- 


ment should 


be addressed. 


Results of Students’ Contest for April 


HE papers for the April contest 

came in a flood at the end of the 
month—and fairly swamped me. Visions 
of and 
“errors” 
long time—but I am hardened. 


statistic tables on “speeds” 
will flit through my mind for a 
Send in 
all the papers you can. 

Some quite amazing speeds were made. 
Just look at the column of errors, too! 
Miss Sidebottom and Miss West, it will 
be noted, are a “tie” for ninth place— 
the question had to be decided wholly 
on appearance, and Miss Sidebottom had 
a trifle the best of it. The contest this 
month contained some of the finest ap- 
pearing papers I have seen. 

Some papers came without signature, 


and as I am not a mind reader, | am 
still at a loss to know where or to whom 
to send certain prizes! One paper came 
in with an erasure in it—and this is the 
closed season for erasures, too. 

The Students’ Contest is still on. If 
you haven’t already sent in a paper, do 
so at once. Pretty soon you will be tak- 
ing a position; your school days will 
be over; the opportunity to compete in 
the Students’ Contest will be gone. Let 
me ask you to send your papers in as 
early as possible each month. The May 
contest closes June 30. The copy is the 
first 250 words of the second article on 
“How to Arrange a Business Letter Ar- 


tistically.” 


April Awards 


Net 
Errors Specd 
1. Florence B. Lay, St. Elizabeth, Washington, D.C. ..............00008: 0 98 
2. Ituna E. Rissel, Drake Business College, Passiac, N. J. ................ 1 93 
S.. BaD Bee, ST, Wn occ cece cesececcencnaecceesss 3 78 
4. Dora Lind, Brownsberger Commercial College, Los Angeles, C alif. roe 0 68 
5. Bessie Diefenbacher, Casselton High School. Casselton, N. Dak. ........ 0 62.5 
6. Aline Fraser, Simmons College, Boston, Masa. ey ee ee eae 1 59.5 
7. Almeda Morton, Casselton High School, Casselton, N. Dak. ............ 1 56.75 
8. Dallas Walters, Casselton High Schvol, Cusselton, N. Dak. .... iwtwdak Te 59 5/9 
9. Ruth B. Sidebottom, Mo. Wesleyan College, Cameron, Mo. ... Sat aati a 54 4/9 
10. Florence West, Brown’s Business Cullege, Centralia, Ill. eee eee 1 54 4/9 
11 Merion L. Farrington, Haverhill Bus. Col., Haverhill, Mass. ..... ...... 5 54 
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In the last article “freakish arrange- 
ment” of letters was condemned. The 
stenographer usually has very little to 
do with the purchase of office stationery, 
it is true—that very important duty 
usually devolving upon the “boss”—but 
at the same time, if he displays a knowl- 
edge of these things 
and shows that he 


Illustration No. I 


The Copy for June Contest 


How to Arrange a Business Letter Artistically—lIl 


for single spaced and double spaced let- 
ters, with the address in the customary 
place. This is a sensible and now the 
accepted arrangement of a letter—merely 
from custom. Any variation from these 
forms naturally causes friction, however 
slight, and that means a loss of time. 
And in_ business, 
remember, time is 





has good taste and 
judgment, he will 


weight and that he 
can get many of his 


Oflier of the Posturaster Geurral 


find that his opin- > 

; ; y jen 4 

ions will carry y Wasirsaton 3 
- Ut 


an (250 words) all- 
important consider- 
ation. The modern 
filing systems have 
been constructed 


€ 


January 20, 1906 


on the basis of let- 





r 
j 


ideas adopted. It ee eT eT ters in this form. 
is part of his edu- Burton L. French I tebe pleasure in sendirg you Tt is perfectly ob- 
. enclosed, ali the literature at present availahic ° 
cation to know aPC L LOL SCI vious that a letter- 
what is correct; a Rp SOMES Ce NNN SO Rn geeR om head half the size 
Believe me 
thorough knowl- haepect fay of the ordinary let- 


edge of one’s busi- 
ness is bound to in- 
spire respect even ott 
from those who tee York cit) 
disagree with us. 

It is only in the 
big establishments 
employing a large 
number of stenog- 


Ur. Jot 0. Steendan , 





ter sheet, 8%x1l 
inches, or any other 
variation from that 
size, willcause 
some loss of time 
in filing, and in ad- 
dition it will be a 
misfit in the files. 
It is also equally 


Fob hyp ~ 








raphers that the 
office “style” is in- 
flexible. There is generally an opportunity 
in the average office to leave the per- 
sonal impress. While the “botch” of 
printing sent out by some firms, and by 
courtesy called a letterhead, may jar the 
artistic sensibilities of the well-trained 
stenographer, he can still be a winner by 
doing his part of the work so well as to 
partly redeem the situation. 

The illustrations in last month’s arti- 
cle showed the commonly accepted forms 


obvious that if Mr. 
Jones writes his 
letter upside down or crosswise on the 
sheet he will cause a loss of time to the 
reader as well as to the filing clerk. 
Sometimes an odd arrangement is ad- 
visable for advertising purposes. An 
advertising man in Chicago once secured 
a very good advertising position through 
a newspaper advertisement by mailing 
his letter of application in a large, flaring 
red envelope. The envelope naturally 
presented such an unusual appearance 


A CorRECTLY DisPLAYED LETTER 
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that the reader's curiosity was immedi- 
itely excited and it was, of course, the 
lirst to be opened. In this instance orig- 
nality paid. 

Another, seeking the same sort of po- 
sition, had one hundred identical copies 
made of his letter and mailed them all 
at the same time. The result was that 
about every other letter the advertiser 
opened was from the one applicant, and 


he so succeeded in impressing the pro- 


truly.” There are other equally absurd 
practices in letter writing. 


it is perfectly apparent that our present 


For example, 


method of addressing an envelope is the 
very reverse of what it should be. 

There are, however, some minor points 
in arranging a letter that can well be 
adopted without upsetting the present 
routine. There is no need of a period 
after the date, and neither is there need 


for punctuation after the lines of the 








spective employer address. Omitting 
with his originality Illustration No. Il these punctuation 
that it was thought }~——— - <==. J} Marks is in per- 
he ought to make a | HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY fectly good form, 
pretty good adver- | Old Bampshire Bond and is. sanctioned 
tising man; and so *| South Hadley Falls, Massacherer by the best authori. 
he was employed. 7 ties. The omission 
One sometimes of the punctuation 
sees odd arrange marks at these 
ments of letters places really adds 
which upon analy 7 | to the appearance 
sis show that they | of the typewritten 
are based upon ce, int oe Sinaldares goed # | sheet — especially 
common sense,save | ton vans 8 at | as mos t stenog 
for one thing bil | raphers insist on 
they upset the ac = oe . making them 
customed order. If ny) “ puncture - ation ” 
all letter writers | “TUT instead of punctua 

could be induced to | sate, tion marks. 
adopt the same The date should 
a be written on a line 


form simultaneous 


ly, undoubtedly an 
improved form 
could be devised which would save 
a vast amount of time in both reading 
Illustration No. 2 shows an 


The idea in 


and writing. 
advance in this direction. 
omitting the customary salutation and 
using merely the name, as we would in 
speaking, is a good one—but take my 
advice don’t try it 
employer. It is really absurd, when you 
come to think of it, to begin a letter “My 
dear Sir,” and to sign it “Yours very 


and on a choleric 


A New Form, CorreEcTLy 


by itself — not 
crowded up against 
the name of the city. Notice how it is 
placed in the illustrations in the May 
number. ‘The closing 
should be started at a point which will 
make it balance well with the signature. 
When _ the title—‘Secretary,” 
“Business Manager,” etc.—is typewritten 
below the signature, it is not necessary 
to put a period after it unless the writer 


DispLAYED 


complimentary 


writer's 


insists on having himself punctuated, as 


some insist upon underscoring them- 
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selves. 

The illustrations this month show the 
arrangement of letters with the address 
at the bottom, which is a practice com- 
mon enough nowadays to be worthy of 
notice. Practically all of the letters 
coming from the governmental depart- 
ments are arranged in this way. Stu- 
dents who are preparing for the civil 
service examinations should take note of 
this. 

A correctly pro- 
portioned envelope 


Illustration No. III 


quite natural. Pay close attention to the 
spelling of names if you want to make a 
favorable impression. 

Never use an old or faded ribbon. Put 
a fresh ribbon on your machine at least 
once a month, and if you are using the 
machine steadily, oftener than that. An 
even, clean-cut touch and a new ribbon 
make a splendid combination. If you are 
in an office where the selection of the 
ribbons falls to 
your lot, get a 
color that does not 





with the address 
well displayed has 
also an important 
bearing on the im- 
pression the letter 
will make. _ Illus- 
tration No. 3 shows 
an envelope with 





clash with the col- 
ors on the printed 
letterhead. A black 
or blue black will 
give the best effect. 

In handling the 
letters after writ- 
ing, especially if 


Mise Lilian M. Pelfie:d 
15) Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, Mlinoie 








the address  cor- 
rectly placed. As 
in the address in the letter itself, unneces- 
sary punctuation marks may be omitted 
from the envelope as well. 

If there is any one thing that will 
create a bad impression in a letter it is 
the incorrect spelling of the name of the 
addressee. This is especially true if the 
name is a little out of the ordinary—like 
mine, for example. If any one has just 
cause for complaint along this line it is 
I. I have received letters with the spell- 
ing varying all the way from “Herr Von 
Relle” to “Mr. So Real.” “So real” is 
all right—far better than an imitation, to 


my mind—but for all that it doesn’t look 
(1245 


A WELL-ARRANGED ENVELOPE 


you are using a 
copying ribbon, 
be careful of finger prints. See that 
the letter sheets are perfectly clean. Do 
not use a sheet that has been previ- 
ously used as a “backing” sheet, and 
which is therefore marred by the im- 
pressions of punctuation marks. 

Take a personal interest in seeing that 
every letter that bears your imprint is as 
perfect a piece of work in every way as 
you can make it. If you do this, making 
a professional study of your work and 
keeping it up to the highest possible 
standard, you can be sure you will even- 
tually be taking the president’s dictation 
instead of the head clerk’s. 


words) 





Artistic Letter Contest 


The “Artistic Letter Contest” last 
month inspired so much interest that 
we have decided to continue it this 


month. In order to give each a fair 


chance at the same copy, we have selected 


two letters from “Gregg Speed Practice” 
and “Graded Dictation,” which are re- 
printed herewith in solid form. Arrange 
them, each on a separate sheet—a printed 
or engraved letterhead, if you can get 
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me—according to the principles set forth 
in these two articles. Send your copies 
in to reach me not later than the first 
of July. Honorable mention will be given 
to worthy productions, and some of the 
especially good ones will be reproduced. 


Matter for Artistic Arrangement 


Messrs. Thalman & Taylor, Mobile, Alabama. 
Gentlemen: In reply to yours of the 6th, would 
say that the only insurance we do outside of 
Chicago and New York is that of the property 
of those large combinations of capital like the 
American Tin Plate Co. and others, whose head 
offices are in the city of New York. Is it that 
you cannot get satisfactory rates from your 
agents in the town, or are there not enough 
agents there to care for the business? Our 
method of handling this business is to get the 
various state boards to establish a rate and then 


we place business at the established rate with 
the various agents throughout the country. On 
general principles, and without knowing more 
of the subject, we would say that if Mobile, Ala- 
bama, is the head office of your company, you 
would better deal with agents at Mobile. It 
looks to us as though your proposition was an 
entirely different one from the class that we 
are handling. Your respectfully, 
+ > . 


Mr. D. W. Bailey, P. A., Chicago & Great Wes- 
tern Railway, Chicago, Illinois. Dear Sir: Re- 
ferring to your notation on Mr. Burgman’s let- 
ter of the 13th inst., in reference to shipping 
defective pieces of fire box steel to the Brown- 
ing Locomotive Works: I do not think it is 
necessary to make separate shipments of the 
steel as removed from each engine, but it might 
be held at the General Stores until there are, 
say, six or eight pieces. Of course, it is impos- 
sible to say when such shipments will be neces- 
sary, inasmuch as the engines are coming to 
St. Paul every few days for fire box work. Yours 
truly, 





The Canadian Typewriter Championship Contest 


The Canadian typists evidently can 
show their brothers and sisters across 
the water in England a few things about 
speed and accuracy in typewriting, judg- 
ing from the results of the Canadian 
Championship held at Toronto on 
May 19. 

Mr. Leslie H. Coombes, a product of 
the Canadian schools, but now a resident 
of New York and a member of 
the Underwood Typewriter Com- 
pany’s corps of expert operators, 
won first place, with a net speed 
of 98 words per minute for one- 
half hour’s copying. His record 
exceeds the best competitive rec- 
ord of Miss Rose L. Fritz by 
three words per minute, and is 
within five words a minute of Mr. Blais- 
dell’s best record of 103 words per min- 
ute net. Mr. Coombes’ record, however, 
was made on one-half hour’s copying, 
while that of Mr. Blaisdell was on an 
hour’s copying. 

Mr. Fred Jarrett, of Toronto, won 
second place with a net speed of 85 
words per minute, an increase of ten 
Mr. Jarrett was also 


LesuieE H. 


words per minute. 





a contestant in the International Contest 
in 1909, winning fourth place. In view 
of the fact that he is not a professional 
typist, but works as stenographer in a 
law office, his record is exceptionally 
creditable. 

Miss Edith Cullen won third place 
with a net speed of 84 words per minute. 

Gold, silver and bronze medals were 
awarded to the first five typists 
making the highest net speed. 
Accuracy prizes were also award- 
ed to the typists making the few- 
est errors, whose rates came be- 
tween 50 and 60, 60 and 70, and 
70 and 80 words a minute, re- 
spectively. 

It is interesting to note in con- 
nection with this contest that the first 
great typewriting contest was held in 
Toronto twenty-two years ago. Since 
that time typewriting has gone through 
a startling evolution. Visible typewrit- 
ers have supplanted the old understroke 
machine, and the sight operator has 
given way to the nimble-fingered touch 
typist, whose speed now almost equals 
theshorthand speed of that far-away day. 


CooMBES 
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The Coming G. S. A. Convention 
A T the close of last year’s G. S. A. 
( 


‘onvention one of the teachers said 
to us, in reply to a question as to his 
plans for the coming year: “Well, I have 
about decided to contract with the same 
school for another year. That will give 
me three years’ teaching experience 
last vear, next year, and the year spent 
at this convention.” That is a big thing 
to say, but ask any teacher or any writer 
of your acquaintance who was in attend 
ance last summer whether the “testimo- 
nial” is exaggerated. 

The Fourth Convention was an over 
whelming success from every point of 
view, in spite of the fact that the lapse 
of several years since the previous meet- 
ing had made it impossible for those in 
charge of the arrangements to map out a 
perfect program in advance. Far from 
being a drawback, however, that absence 
of a formal program proved to be the 
very thing that contributed most to the 
snap and vim and quick give-and-take 
of the proceedings. With the number of 
formal papers and addresses reduced to 


a minimum, there was more opportunity 
for spontaneous general discussion. Fv 
erybody talked and argued and demon 
strated and asked questions whenever the 
spirit moved him. And as a result the 
meetings were always animated and en 
thusiastic, brimming over with interest 
and vitality and pointed, practical talk. 
As one of the big typewriter men re 
marked, “You have not once had to call 
on a speaker ; you have had to select one 
from among a number who have risen.” 

And the same stimulating informality 
will mark the Fifth Convention, which is 
to be held in Chicago from the Ist to the 
5th of August. 
come and help create that atmosphere of 
cordiality and mutual helpfulness. No 


Everybody is invited to 


investment we can think of will yield half 
as satisfactory returns as this one week 
spent in the company of other progress 
ive teachers and writers of the system. 
The round-table discussions will give 
every one an opportunity to air his 
opinions, explain his methods, and meas 
ure them up against those of other writ 
ers of greater or less experience. The 
remark with which the Chairman con 
cluded last year’s proceedings is to the 
point :6' When you come to the next con 
vention, come with facts written down 
in notebooks——facts about teaching: how 
long it takes to get this or that result; 
how much time is given to this or that 
thing; how this fails, and how well that 
succeeds. Note down your problems and 
ideas, so that when you come here you 
will be just full of information, sugges 
tions, and discussion. That is the best 
way to get results—by comparing notes 
of actual experiences.” 

But the G. S. A. is not composed of 
teachers exclusively. Many practical 
writers—stenographers and reporters— 
claim membership, and a good part of the 
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ime will therefore be given over to their 
While it is 
till too early to announce the complete 


recial interests and needs. 


}rogram, a preliminary outline is pub- 
lished on another page of this issue. Any 
luggestions as to topics that teachers and 
writers would like to see included will 
he heartily welcomed. 

Widespread interest in the blackboard 
ind speed contests is looked for, and it 
is hoped that there will be a large num- 
her of entries, as this will not only add 
io the interest of the competition itself, 
hut will also enhance the significance of 
the victory to those who come out at the 
top of the list. There are six weeks be- 
tween now and convention time. A great 
deal of effective chalk and pencil -prac- 
tice can be crowded into six weeks 
when there is a strong purpose behind 
the practice. 

Now, all together for a record-break- 
ing attendance and a convention that will 
go down in history as the greatest and 


hest of them all! 


Inspiration and Aspiration 


HE results of the 
tional Shorthand 
have proved an incentive to hundreds of 


recent Interna 


Speed Contest 
students and stenographers all over the 
forth efforts 
to attain a high degree of skill. 
predicted, the results of the contest have 


country to put their best 


As we 


set a new mark, which will elevate the 
standard of shorthand work everywhere. 

The inspirational effect of the results 
of the recent contest is due to the fact 
that all the records were made by young 
writers. When you tell boys and girls 
who are studying shorthand about short- 
hand records made by reporters of long 
experience, their interest is merely pas- 


sive. Its expression in words would 
probably be, “Oh, pshaw, that has been 
their business for years; if I am still 
writing shorthand ten or twenty years 
from now, I shall doubtless be able to do 
just as well.” Ten or twenty years seems 
a long way ahead—1mutch too far in the 
future to be of vital interest now; but 
when you tell them that a boy and a girl, 
each of them seventeen years of age, 
who began the study of shorthand less 
than two years before the contest, out- 
distanced well-known and experienced 
reporters, and in doing so established 
records for speed and accuracy which 
have never been equaled, the effect is 
simply electrical. Their whole attitude 
says, “Well, if they can do it, 7 can do 
it”—and right there they begin to work 
with vim and determination. 

So it is with those who have gone out 
into the business world as stenographers, 
and who are ambitious to do something 
more than mere routine shorthand work. 
All these writers are feeling the inspira- 
tion of the example set by Mr. Gurtler, 
a young man of twenty-five, who began 
the study of shorthand less than six 
years ago and who has been a reporter 
just two years. 

In the past shorthand has been a dis- 
couraging proposition to most students. 
A little book entitled “How Long?” pub- 
lished by the Institute 
Company of Cincinnati, gives some inter- 
esting information about the length of 
time required for the attainment of speed 
in shorthand with the old-time systems. 
The book consists largely of letters from 
eminent reporters telling how long it took 
them to attain proficiency with the old- 
time systems. As an example, we quote 
the following sentences from a letter 
written by the eminent reporter, Mr. 
Theo. C. Rose: 


Phonographic 
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If you ask how long it took to acquire a speed 
of 150 words a minute, or to make a verbatim 
report of a slow speaker, I would answer about 
two years. * * * When I was practicing for 
speed I worked eight hours a day—two hours 
on sign-words, two hours writing after a reader, 
two hours studying and copying my notes, and 
two hours after the “Second Reader.” 


That last sentence is wonderfully elo- 
quent. Every student of shorthand 
should read it carefully and thoughtfully. 

In answer to the question “How 


Long?” Mr. Fred Irland said: 


In about a year I could write about 120 words 
a minute. * * * Doing my best to fix the 
time when I ceased to fear the task of reading 
“at sight’’ in court, I should place it at about 
1885, or nine years after I first began the study 
of shorthand. 


Comparing these statements with the 
records made for both speed and accur- 
acy by the young writers who came first, 
second and third in the recent Interna- 
tional Speed Contest, one gains some 
idea of the advancement in shorthand 
which has been made in recent years. 


Vocabulary Building 


ROM time to time we have written 

about the great value of shorthand 
as a means of self-culture. As an illus- 
tration of just one phase of its value in 
this respect, we were interested in the 
result of the training of Mr. Swem and 
Miss Tarr for the recent contest. One 
of the chief difficulties in training such 
young writers is the building up of a 
sufficiently large vocabulary of words to 
prepare them for a test on any kind of 
matter. In the introduction to his book, 
“The Expert Shorthand Speed Course,” 
Mr. Rupert P. SoRelle gives a very in- 
teresting account of the manner in which 
this was effected. After describing the 
methods adopted, he says: 


A very noticeable effect of training on this 
kind of matter was the great difference it made 
in the spoken language of the writers. It was 
an English education to them. They developed 
rapidly from monosyllables to the use of more 
pretentious expressions; for instance, “It made 
a hit with me” gave way to “It impressed me 


New words ceased to give 
triuble after a few weeks’ 


very favorably.” 
them very much 
training. 

We are inclined to think that too much 
of the dictation matter used in classroom 
work consists of business letters. Nearly 
all students of shorthand, it is true, will 
use their knowledge in commercial work, 
and it is natural that most of their train- 
ing should be on business correspond- 
ence. But the danger lies in the fact that 
the vocabulary gained in this way is so 
limited that they are liable to fail com- 
pletely when they meet new and unfa- 
miliar words. The ordinary business 
vocabulary, outside of the purely tech- 
nical words, is extremely limited—about 
three hundred words constituting the 
really important part of it. Employers 
constantly complain that stenographers 
in their employ are able to do the simple 
routine work, but that the moment they 
are given anything of a technical or dif- 
ficult nature they make ludicrous mis- 
takes. The only way to acquire a vocab- 
ulary in shorthand, as in English, is to 
practice on a wide variety of matter, and 
to make a systematic study of words, 
both from the shorthand and the English 
viewpoint. 

It would be well for the aspiring stu- 
dent or stenographer to supplement prac- 
tice on business correspondence with arti- 
cles of a difficult nature such as were 
used by the winners in the recent speed 
contest. The practical advantages of such 
a training would be very great, to say 
nothing of the increased efficiency in 
using words that would result. 


What Is Your Opinion? 


INCE our last issue was published, a 
young stenographer in the govern- 
ment service, Mr. F. M. Kerby, has been 
written about in every newspaper in the 
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land. Whether the publicity gained by 
‘Ir. Kerby is to be coveted or not is a 
iaatter of personal opinion, and there has 
een much discussion of the subject. The 
tacts are these: 

Mr. Kerby was a stenographer in the 
Interior Department at Washington. In 
this capacity he became acquainted with 
certain facts which he revealed to the 
members of the Commission in the Bal- 
linger-Pinchot investigation. Mr. Kerby’s 
point of view in doing this is shown in 
the following extract from the proceed- 
ings: 

“Allow me to ask you, Mr. Kerby,” said Sen- 
ator Root impressively, “do you think you were 
fulfilling your honorable duty to your superior 
when you went to people you knew to be un- 
friendly to him with this information?” 

“I think,” said Mr. Kerby slowly and seri- 
ously, “that I was fulfilling my honorable ob- 
ligations to my ex-superior (Mr. Garfield), 
whose integrity I knew was being faisely at- 
tacked, and my honorable obligations to the 
people of this country and the government for 
whom I worked.” 

“In other words,’ said Representative James, 
“you do not think it honorable to conceal the 
truth to benefit your superior when it must be 
done to the detriment of the interests of the 


country?” 
“I do not,” said Mr. Kerby. 


Since then Mr. Kerby has been dis- 
charged by his superior, Mr. Ballinger. 
At the hearing Mr. Kerby admitted that, 
although he made his statement from a 
sense of public duty, he could not have 
made it if he had not had the promise of 
other employment should his action cost 
him his position. 

We should like to print some of the 
newspaper comment on Mr. Kerby’s ac- 
tion and his viewpoint as given in the 
above extract from the proceedings, but 
refrain from doing so until we hear the 
views of our readers. It is a subject that 
should be of great interest to all stenog- 
raphers. We therefore invite a free ex- 
pression of opinion from all readers of 
this magazine. For what we consider 
the best letter on the subject of not more 
than five hundred words, we offer a 


prize of ten dollars; for the second best 
letter, a prize of five dollars. We hope 
that many of our readers will send us 
their views. 


Editorial Brevities 

The many friends of Mr. W. H. H. 
Garver will be interested to know that 
his work in the future will be in connec- 
tion with the Heald Schools in Southern 
California. For seventeen years Mr. 
Garver has been principal of Brown’s 
Business College, at Peoria, where he has 
built up for himself an enviable reputa- 
tion as a thorough-going schoolman. The 
West, however, laid her spell upon him 
during several vacations spent on the 
coast, and the new plans, we understand, 
are in response to that call. Mr. Garver 
will make his home in one of the suburbs 
of Los Angeles. 

a 

We learn with much interest that Mrs. 
Ella Kennedy, that well-known worker 
in the typewriter and business college 
fields, has recently been engaged to take 
charge of the Employment and Supply 
Departments of the Buffalo Remington 
office. Mrs. Kennedy’s experience has 
been such that she should find no diffi- 
culty in making a distinct success of her 
new Remington duties. The hearty good 
wishes of all the fraternity go with her. 

* * * 

The Brandrup & Nettleton Business 
College, Winona, Minn., is branching out 
in its operations, having recently ac- 
quired the Toland School of that city and 
consolidated it with their own institution. 
Arrangements are now being made for 
additional rooms to accommodate the 
increased attendance expected at the 
opening of the next school year. Here’s 
wishing them continued expansion and 
added success! 
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We note with much interest the recent 
sale of the Van Sant School, Omaha, 
Nebr., to Miss Ione C. Duffy, a former 
graduate of the school and for several 
years connected with the local office of 
the Smith Premier Typewriter Company. 
Mr. Van Sant is withdrawing from the 
school work in order to devote his entire 
attention to his publishing business, but 
Miss Elizabeth Van Sant will continue 
to act as principal of the shorthand de- 
partment. 

+ @ 

The Business Educator for May has 

the following kind reference to this 


magazine: 

The Gregg Writer, Chicago, Ill., John Robert 
Gregg, editor, is improving from year to year, 
enlarging from time to time, and expanding in 
policy as well as in volume. Although we can 
read shorthand about as fluently as the Choctaw 
Indian, we derive much benefit from perusing 
the pages of this popular magazine. It would 
seem that Gregg is a synonym of “get there,” if 
we may judge by its success and the success of 
its readers and writers. 

- a 


The attention of teachers and students 
is called to the fact that, as Mr. SoRelle 
is taking charge of some of the work in 

Normal 
inquiries 


connection with the Summer 
Course of Gregg School, an: 
or contest papers sent him during the 
next two months should be addressed in 
care of the Chicago office. His address 
is so given at the beginning of this 
month’s “Typists’ Department.” 
* * * 

“A Teacher's Professional Library” is 
the name of a pamphlet published in 
1909 by the United States Bureau of 
Education, containing a classified list of 
one hundred titles, and sent free on ap 
plication. Teachers interested should 
write to the Bureau of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for “Bulletin 1909 No. 8,” 
or whole number 408. 

-s S 


Have you renewed your subscription ? 


School Typewriting Contest 
N exceedingly good showing was 
made by students of the Central 
Business Colorado Springs, 
Colo., in the Remington Gold Medal 
Contest, which was held on May 10. The 
contest consisted of a ten-minute copy 


College, 


ing test from difficult copy ; a three-min 
ute test on a memorized sentence, and an 
accuracy test which required the copying 
of 200 words within a time limit of fif 
teen minutes, five points being deducted 
for each error. 

The winner of the medal was Mr. B. 
R. Ellingwood, whose records were as 
Copying test, 52.3 words per 
test, 87 


words per minute; accuracy test, 95% ; 


follows: 
minute; memorized sentence 
average for the entire contest, 98.3%. 

Three other awards were offered by 
the school, and these were won by Isabel 
Smithline, 94.6%; Floy Sisco, 93.5%, 
and Waunita Lane, 89%. 


A Modest Estimate 


| ‘ New Haven the committee of a 
graduating class once went to a local 
jeweler with a commission for a large 
badge. They had in view a design repre 
senting a youthful graduate surveying 
the universe. 

“About how large would you like the 
figure?’ the jeweler asked. 

“Well,” the 
thought the graduate ought to 
about three-quarters of the badge and 


said spokesman, “we 


cover 


the universe the rest.”’ 


Don’t overlook the advance 
554, 


program 


announcements on 555 and 


556. 


pages 


. 2° 3 


Teachers: Read about the blackboard 


contest—and practice! 
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A Day in June 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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ostcarditis 


In this department we will publish each month the names of writers of Gregg Shorthand 
who desire to exchange postal cards written in shorthand with other writers of the system in 


various parts of the world. There is no charge for enrollment, 
Names are not repeated after the first publication. 


direct subscribers to this magazine. 


but all applicants must be 


Send 


your name and address to the GrecG Writer, Chicago, IIl. 





HIS is the busy season for brides 

and graduates, and possibly that fact 
may account for the comparative brevity 
of our directory this month. However, 
what the June postcarditis victims lack 
in number they make up in quality, for 
there are some exceptionally interesting 
writers and some especially attractive 
addresses in the following list. 

Two English friends who entered their 
names in the Exchange several months 
ago have evidently been “swamped” 
with cards and are compelled to ask a 
respite for the present. One of these 
members is Mr. A. W. Ramus, London, 
England, who writes: “Kindly put my 
name on the withdrawal list in the ‘post- 
carditis’ department. I am receiving so 
many cards from Gregg Shorthand 
friends that I cannot possibly maintain 
a larger shorthand correspondence than 
I now have.” The other request for 
withdrawal comes from Mr. John W. 
Sheldon, Sheffield, England. It is hoped 
that those who find it expedient to retire 
from active membership for a time will 
not consider themselves quite out of the 
game, but will continue present affilia- 
tions as far as possible and take the in- 
itiative with any new member whose lo- 
cation makes a particular appeal to their 
interest. 

The most recent additions to the list 
are the following: 


Alice Durkee, Conneaut, Ohio. 

Marie Carr, 308 Buffalo St., Conneaut, Ohio. 

Claire Marcy, 302 Buffalo St., Conneaut, Ohio. 

Ralph Sanders, 623 Broad St., Conneaut, Ohio. 

E. T. Barnes, 209 E. Washington St., Kirks- 
ville, Mo. 

R. E. Thomas, Warren, Minn. 


J. P. Nelson, Warren, Minn. 

Harry Wattam, Warren, Minn. 

Almer Lindberg, Warren, Minn. 

Edward Lundgren, Warren, Minn. 

Elmer Olson, Warren, Minn. 

Gertrude Lindahl, Warren, Minn. 

Minnie Lofberg, Warren, Minn. 

Marie Anderson, Warren, Minn. 

Lena Nyland, Warren, Minn. 

Hulda Franson, Warren, Minn. 

John L. Pretorius, 117 St. Andrew's St., Bloem- 
fontein, Orange River Colony, South Africa. 

D. Williams, Eureka, S. Dak. 

Helen Menke, 503 Locust St., Quincy, Il. 

R. Terrien, West De Pere, Wis. 

Beatrice M. Clarke, 60 Fontarabia Road, Lav- 
ender Hill, London, England. 

P. M. Cook, Box 466, Manila, P. I. 

Louise Habich, 899 30th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

J. W. Young, 425 Hummel St., Harrisburg, Pa. 

Carrie A. Matty, Evans Mills, N. Y. 

Ellen V. Root, 913 Delamont Ave., 
tady, N. Y. 

Cc. E. Sjostrand, Warren, Minn. 

Rushie Hill, Sabetha, Kansas. 

H. V. Godfrey, Hobe Sound, Fla. 

E. Edna Grey, Room 258, U. S. Patent Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C. 

Cc. E. Knouse, Box 476, Norwich, Conn. 

Claud C. Wyrick, Cascade, Iowa. 

Ellen V. Root, 913 Delamont Ave., 
tady, N. Y. 

F. L. Tyner, Box 813, Shawnee, Okla. 

Ec. B. Jenkins, Box 108, Holden, W. Va. 

Otis Simpson, Wahoo, Nebr. 


Schenec- 


Schenec- 


Chas. R. Crosby, 2901 Pleasant St., E. S., 
Camden, N. J. 

Mary V. Hobart, Fall River, Wis. 

Mabel Waffensmith, 707 E. Edison St., Inde- 


pendence, Kans. 

Stella Dey, c/o Independence Business and 
Trades College, Independence, Kans. 

George W. Neil, 9 Elm St., Rutland, Vt. 

Wilmer Naffziger, Stanford, Ill. 

Cecilia Morales, Aduana, Maritima Progreso, 
Yucatan, Mexico. 

John Collis, University Park, Oskaloosa, Ia. 

Philena E. Kreamer, 117 N. 20th St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Hattie Behrend. Herington, Kans. 

Edwin Lundsten, Bureau of Ordnance, Navy 
Dept., Washington, D. C. 

Fred J. Bettfreund, 719 E. 9 South St., Salt 
Lake City, Utah. (Especially desirous of ex- 
changing cards with foreign writers.) 

Esther Grant, 440 N. Fifth Ave., 
Nebr. 

Oscar Bancroft, Redfield, S. Dak. 


Beatrice, 


Frank Street, 412 W. Willingham St., Cie- 
burne, Texas. 

R. C. Worsley, 307 N. Second St., Wilming- 
ton, N. C. 


Frank W. Rankin, Clinton, Il. 
Elmer J. Kuhn, Jr., 414 S. Erie St., Massillon, 
Ohio. 
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Leo. J. Hildensperger, 701 Jefferson St., Wau- 
au, Wis. 

Ida C. Klein, 2432 Buena Vista Ave., Alameda, 
Calif. 

H. A. Blancq, 913 Elmira St., New Orleans, 
La. 

Myrtle Canham, 33 Bell St., Ottawa, Ont., 
Canada, 

Clarence Sundquist, Box 253, Turlock, Calif. 

W. C. Guthrie, 35 E. Bay St., Jacksonville, 
Fla. 


Laura Clemens, 221 Wellman St., Massillon, 
Ohio. 

Ruth Volkmor, 51 Second St., Massillon, Ohio. 

Frances A. Sands, 112 You St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Verlyn Byrnes, Canton, S. Dak. 

Bess Smith, 1112 E. 13th St., Kansas City, 
Mo. 

L. A. Kelly, Wheaton, Mo. 

Clara Heath, 706 Cedar Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Edward Wall, DePere, Wis. 





Plate-Writing Exercise 


HE legal paper which was printed 
as last month’s plate-writing exer- 
cise has doubtless furnished some strenu- 
ous practice material to students and 
general stenographers, as well as stenog- 
raphers engaged in law work. It is 
hoped that the special forms for legal 
expressions and phrases which are made 
use of in the authoritative plates pub- 
lished in this issue will be drilled on and 
adopted by stenographers who have a 
great deal of legal dictation. Many of 
the short-cuts illustrated in the plates 
of the “Reporters’ Department” are here 
applied, among them being the indica- 
tion of “said” by joining S-E to any 
word beginning with a consonant. 
There is a rather interesting history 
connected with the seiection chosen for 
this month’s drill. It was sent in type- 
written form to the principal of the Ad- 
vanced Department of Gregg School, with 
a letter stating that the firm in question 
was in need of a stenographer and would 
base its choice upon the transcripts sub- 
mitted on this matter, which was to be 
dictated by the teacher as a test. There 
was no stipulation whatever regarding 
speed in either dictation or transcrip- 
tion—the sole consideration was accu- 
racy. 
The matter is not especially difficult, 
but it contains a number of words which 
would be likely to prove a stumbling- 


block to any student whose dictation 
practice consisted merely of ordinary 
business correspondence concerning let- 
ters of recent date and delayed car ‘oad 
shipments. Have some one dictate it to 
you at a fair rate of speed, and see 
whether your transcript would grade 
“perfect” in a test. 


. Form of Application 


The work of the Chicago-Mutual Lyceum Bu- 
reau is to buy and sell talent—a technical term 
meaning lecturers, entertainers, and concert 
companies. We engage those who speak on va- 
rious themes, especially on popular subjects, 
such as, “Sunshine,” “Snobs and Snobbery,” 
“The Age of the Young Man,” etc., etc.; and 
also entertainers, such as impersonators, with 
or without make-up; readers, magicians, car- 
toonists, and others; alsqg vocal soloists, pian- 
ists, accompanists, violinists, ‘cellists, and other 
instrumentalists; also male quartets, jubilee 
companies, composed of colored singers only; 
orchestras, ladies’ quartets, bands, and the Chi- 
cago Operatic Company. 

We book attractions throughout the Middle 
West and as far east as Pennsylvania. Sales 
are sometimes made from the office, but chiefly 
by agents on the road. We deal with the best 
class of people—preachers, teachers, women’s 
clubs, business men, and other good citizens. 

The work in the office is varied and small de- 
tails are of great importance—the writing of a 
wrong date, failure to record a sale, forgetting 
to notify the talent of an engagement, or naming 
the wrong date, sometimes losing the Bureau 
fifty or a hundred dollars, besides causing loss 
to the talent and disappointment to the aud- 
ience. 


Dt 2 ccoseadudsdessetdsed eee a béeddedun 
hdc s a chat hwsetnseedeeauswhned beawe 


Write the above and mail to the 
Chicago-Mutual Lyceum Bureau 
168 Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Some Pointers for the Stenographer 


(For key to this plate see page 592.) 
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Question Mark 


Fifty cents is given each month for the best answer received on each question, and an 
additional 50c. for the best answer of the month. Subscribers may send in answers to as 
many of the questions as they desire, but need not necessarily answer all the questions in 
any one number. Answers to the questions in this issue must be in our hands by August 1, 


and will be published in the August number. 
unswered in these columns. 


The High School Shorthand Graduate 


30. What percentage of graduates from the 
high school shorthand department are able to go 
direct to office positions? 


We take pleasure in acknowledging 
the very gratifying response to last 
month’s appeal for answers to question 
No. 30, which has been held over for two 
months. The most creditable discussion 
has been contributed by Mr. W. L. 
Ohmert, principal of the commercial de- 
partment of the North Division High 
School, Milwaukee, Wis., who writes: 


In April, 1910, I mailed letters of inquiry to 
the 1908-1909 graduates of the shorthand course 
of the North Division High School. In response 
to these letters, I learned that about 50% of 
these graduates are now holding office steno- 
graphic positions, some of them at unusually 
good salaries, having gone direct to these posi- 
tions from the schoolroom. The other 50% are 
engaged in various other occupations. I found, 
however, that the reason for this failure to en- 
gage in office work is invariably lack of inclina- 
tion rather than lack of ability. 

Much, of course, depends upon the standard 
of efficiency required by the teacher. I think 
that 100% of our shorthand graduates are able 
to go direct to office positions, with the excep- 
tion of the more difficult places where experience 
and mature judgment are required. If the qual- 
ity of the student’s work be so poor that in the 
estimation of his teacher he is not fitted for 
an office position, he should not be permitted 
to graduate, and the high school standard is and 
should be so high that incompetents are not 
given certificates of graduation. 


Mr. Albert D. Mack, who is in charge 
of the shorthand work at the Lowell 
High School, Lowell, Mass., where a 
one and one-half year shorthand course 


Readers are invited to submit questions to be 


is provided, says that the majority of his 
students are able to go direct to office 
positions and that by the end of the 
course they have a speed on ordinary 
matter of 85 to 115 words a minute, can 
read their notes practically without error, 
and can transcribe ordinary business let- 
ters accurately at a rate of 25 to 50 
words a minute. There are many others 
in the class, however, whom he could 
not conscientiously recommend because, 
while their shorthand and typewriting 
are satisfactory, they are handicapped by 
carelessness or lack of knowledge where 
spelling and English are concerned. 

Mr. James D. Macnab, principal of the 
commercial department of the Plainfield 
(N. J.) High School, where the short- 
hand course is distributed over three 
years, writes that their pupils are in great 
demand by the business men of the com- 
munity, and ascribes a large share of the 
credit to the excellent training in English 
which a student acquires during his four 
years of high school work. 

Mr. Harry E. Kemp, of the Norwalk 
High School, Norwalk, Ohio, brings out 
the point that a fairly large number of 
graduates from the high school commer- 
cial department do not go directly to 
work in offices, but use their stenographic 
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knowledge in college work. He estimates 
that fully 80% of the graduates from 
high school commercial departments are 
competent to take office positions without 
further preparation. 

Other interesting discussions came 
from Mr. L. C. Rusmisel, St. Joseph, 
Mo., and Mr. John E. Garrity, Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 





Making Letterpress Copies 


36. What is the best letterpress method of 
taking copies of typewritten letters? Is this an 
old-fashioned way of keeping records, and to 
what extent is it used in up-to-date offices? 


Coming to question No. 36, we find 
that, although it bears on a matter of 
strong general interest, it has for some 
reason or other elicited only four an- 
swers. The most succinct of these is that 
of Mr. Condit L. Carlyon, Ashland, Ky,. 


whose answer follows: 


The best plan I know of for making good 
press copies is that described in “Rational Type- 
writing,” from which the following instructions 
are quoted: . 

“First place an oil sheet in the letter book; 
on this lay smoothly a damp cloth, then the 
tissue leaf of the book, and on the last place 
the letter to be copied. If the letter is written 
on one side only, lay another oil sheet on the 
back of the letter and proceed as above. If the 
letter is written on both sides, lay it on the book 
as directed above, and on the back of the letter 
turn down the next page of the copy book; upon 
that spread a damp cloth, and upon the cloth 
lay another oil sheet. It should be firmly pressed 
a minute or two. How damp to make the cloth, 
and how long to permit the book to remain in 
the press, experience will demonstrate. In tak- 
ing out the letters, lay dry blotters between the 
pages of the book and also between the letters 
just copied. As many letters can be copied at 
one time as desired.” 

While it is true that this method is somewhat 
antiquated, it is still used by a great many firms 
that prefer it, for various reasons, to the carbon 
copy plan. The carbon copy, however, is coming 
more and more into favor, because after the !et- 
ter is once written no more work is necessary; in 
other words, the copy is ready the very second 
that the original is ready. As many copies as 
are required can be made at once with one op- 
eration, and thus considerable time is saved. It 
also expedites the delivery of the letter to the 
dictator, as with the letterpress method the 
original letter has to be used in making the copy. 
It must then be laid between blotters and dried 
before it can be signed and mailed. In some 
offices the letter is first signed and then copied, 
thus securing a record of the signature as well 
as the letter itself. 

It is readily understood that the carbon paper 


process is much simpler to perform and that it 
avoids a great deal of “muss” around the office. 
Nevertheless, the press method is used to a 
really surprising extent even by very progress- 
ive and up-to-date concerns. For one thing, it 
furnishes an excellent way of keeping records, 
the leaves of the book being bound together and 
thus obviating the danger of the letters’ being 
lost. The letterpress method is well adapted to 
certain lines of business and utterly impracti- 
cable with others. Personally, I prefer the car- 
bon copy plan, and have always used that 
method in my work, finding it very convenient 
and entirely satisfactory. 


Mr. Floyd A. Beecher, New Haven, 
Conn., omits the copying cloths and 
dampens the tissue leaves themselves 
with a wide, soft brush similar to a paint 
brush, made of camel’s hair bristles 
about three inches long. The part of his 
answer explaining this method is quoted 


herewith: 


Lay the letter book open on the table, placing 
an oil sheet on top of the last copy, as usual. 
Then turn one tissue sheet over on the oil sheet 
and apply the water, by means of the brush, 
to the top or exposed side of the tissue page. 
Place a blotter on top of the wet sheet, close 
the book, and either press it hard with the hands 
or put it in the press for a few seconds. Then 
open the book and remove the damp blotter, 
letting the tissue page stick to the oil sheet. 
Lay the letter to be copied face down on the 
damp page, with a blotter on top, and put the 
book in the press. 

I consider this method far superior to the wet 
cloth method, as with the cloths it is difficult 
to give a uniform dampness to the tissue sheets 
—a point that is very essential if one is to get 
uniformly legible copies. 


Miss H. E. Williams, we are glad to 
note, mentions the latest improved copy- 
ing device—a copying machine operated 
by a simple turn of the handle. One of 
these which is making rapid headway in 
offices where absolutely facsimile copies 
are required, is what is called the “Rapid 
Roller Letter Copier,” manufactured by 
the Yawman & Erbe Manufacturing 
Company, Rochester, N.Y. A very at- 
tractive little booklet describing their 
machine is put out by this company, enti- 
tled “Ancient and Modern Letter Copy- 
ing,” and will doubtless be sent on re- 
quest to any one interested. The booklet 
outlines very clearly the reasons for 
which so many firms insist on having 
actual copies of the finished letter. Among 
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these-reasons are: the reproduction of 
pen-and-ink corrections and notations; 
tlie added accuracy over carbon copies, 
which are liable to the blurring, through 
erasures, of essential words or figures; 
and the reproduction of the actual sig- 
nature, which is sometimes a point of 
much importance in the case of legal 
proceedings. 


“Had Better” 


37. Please comment on the use of the word 
“had” in the following sentence: “If you can 
attend at this time, you had better do so.” 


In spite of the fact that the correctness 
or incorrectness of the use of “had” in 
this connection is a point of frequent dis- 
cussion with those who are particular 
about their English—and about that of 
their friends !—only two readers out of all 
the thousands under whose notice it came, 
were sufficiently interested to voice their 
opinions. Both of these voted “had” 
incorrect. Although there is some ques- 
tion in our mind as to the justice of such 
unqualified disapproval in this particular 
connection, we have, in the absence of 
fuller discussion, awarded the prize to 
Miss Lula Gaymann, Colorado Springs, 


Colo., whose answer follows: 

In answer to question No. 37, I wish to sub- 
mit the following, quoted in substance from 
“Ease in Conversation,” page 14: 

In conjugating the verb “to do,” we find no 
tense commencing “I had do.” There is “I had 
done,” to be sure, but that is not what we wish 
to say. We had not “done,” but are about to 
do—we would do if 'we could. That, then, is 
what we need to say. The “better” is merely 
an adverb which modifies and qualifies the verb, 
and which cannot possibly alter its mood, tense, 
or form in any way. The verb which is incor- 
rect without the “better” is equally incorrect 
with it. Therefore we must say, “You would 
better do so.” 


While this is the stand taken by a 
great many good authorities—especially 
by writers of the “old school”—the forms 
“had rather” and “had better” are being 
met more and more frequently in the 
writings of even the strongest purists, 
and are used by the most careful and 


critical speakers. Professors Herrick 
and Damon, the authors of “Composition 
and Rhetoric,” which is used in the be- 
ginning English classes of the University 
of Chicago, refer in their chapter on 
“Idiom” to the “unscholarly over-nicety” 
involved in the avoidance of “had ra- 
ther,” which they class as an idiomatic 
expression. “Idiom,” they say, “is the 
highest rule of language, the most lasting 
form of good use. Always obey idiom, 
even if, as in the case of ‘How do you 
do?’ or ‘pretty sure,’ it seems illogical 
and absurd.” 

The somewhat lengthy discussion of 
the same point which appeared several 
years ago in “Correct English” is worth 


quoting in full: 


It is the careful speaker who is afraid of 
the idiom. An idiom, as we know, is a mode 
of expression peculiar to a language and ap- 
proved by usage, as it often has a signification 
other than its grammatical or logical one. The 
careful speaker has several little books on “How 
to speak and write correctly,” and in each he is 
warned to beware of the expression, “I had 
better go.” He is told that inasmuch as he can- 
not conjugate “I had go,” “you had go,” “he 
had go,” he would better use the forms, “I 
should or would better go,” “you would better 
go,” “he would better go.” It is true that “I 
had better go,” etc., cannot be conjugated, and, 
in consequence, is an ungrammatical form of 
speech. But, notwithstanding its unconformabil- 
ity to the grammar of our language, “I had bet- 
ter go” is a fixed form, approved by the usage 
of the language, and has no intentién whatever 
of going. It is useless for grammarians and re- 
formers to make war upon an idiom that is 
sanctioned by the usage of good speakers; for 
a distinguishing characteristic of the idiom is 
that it has the approval of the usage of the 
language. In this essential it differs from the 
solecism, which has the approval neither of 
grammarians nor of good speakers. Let the 
careful speaker direct his energies against all 
solecisms, such as: “I meant to have written,” 
“He don’t,” “Try and come,” “1 would like,” 
“I will be obliged,” etc., and those forms which 
are disapproved by good usage, and leave al! 
controversy in regard to the idiom to those re- 
formers who do not realize that when an expres. 
sion has become a fixed form in the language 
it is too late to exclude it from the usage of 
good speakers and writers. 


Stenographer’s Opportunities in Los Angeles 

38. What opportunities are there for a young 
man capable of doing stenography, typewriting, 
bookkeeping and general office work, in the vicin- 


_ity of Los Angeles, Calif.? What wages do they 


generally pay there for that class of work? 
What are the climatic conditions? 
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Our California readers are singularly 
silent as to the opportunities for members 
of the craft in their locality, but Mr. 
Fred Berkman, of Spokane, Wash., at 
present sojourning in Chicago, enters 
some interesting information based on 
personal experience during a three sum- 


mers’ residence in that section: 


There are excellent opportunities in the vicin- 
ity of Los Angeles for young men—or young 
women either—who are capable of doing first- 
class work in shorthand, typewriting, bookkeep- 
ing, and general office work. Wages are higher 
than in the middle or eastern states, but living 
expenses are also increased in the same propor- 
tion. The climatic conditions are almost ideal; 
that is one reason why Los Angeles is known 
far and wide as the health-seeker’s paradise and 
as the Mecca of American tourists. 

My personal testimony would be something 
like this: If I had the means and could go just 
where I wanted to go, without the necessity 
of making a living from my income in that 
place, I would certainly choose Southern Cali- 
fornia; and Los Angeles, Pasadena, Redlands, 
and neighboring cities are among the most beau- 
tiful in California—which is equivalent to saying 
among the most beautiful anywhere in the world. 


Personally, we must confess to having 
been of the opinion that, considering the 
higher cost of living, the average wage 
scale in California was considerably 
lower than that of the central and east- 
ern states. It has been said that, on 
account of the fact that many skilled 
office workers who go west for health 
reasons are willing to work for little 
more than actual living expenses, em- 
ployers are able to maintain a compara- 
tively low standard of wages, letting 
the employee take out half his salary in 
climate, as the phrase goes. From Mr. 
Berkman’s testimony, however, it would 
appear that this belief is unfounded. We 
should like to have further discussion 
of the question, if the matter proves to be 
of general interest, and will gladly give 
space next month to supplementary an- 
swers if any reader cares to contribute 
his views on the subject. 

“Even Date"—“12mo” 


39. Kindly let me know why such a vague 
expression as “your letter of even date” is used. 


Also, is it not improper to speak of a 12mo. 
volume as a “twelve-mo.” book? 


We are indebted to our good friend, 
Mr. J. E. Garrity, of Pittsburg, Pa., for 
the sole discussion of question No. 39 
that came to hand. Mr. Garrity is devel- 
oping into one of our most dependable 
“Markers,” and the acknowledgments 
of the department are due him for his 


constancy and co-operation. He writes: 


The expression, “Your letter of even date,” is 
used only when a letter is received and answered 
on the same day it is written. Its use is merely 
to avoid the awkward repetition of the same date. 

It is perfectly proper, according to Webster's 
New International Dictionary, to speak of a 
“12mo” volume as a “twelvemo” book, although 
this reference authority gives the spelling of the 
latter without the hyphen, the meaning being 
the same as duodecimo. “Twelvemo” is cor- 
rectly used as either adjective or noun. 


Average Rate of Transcription 


40. What is the actual working rate at which 
the readers of this magazine can transcribe their 
notes? 


Now this, surely, is a question that 
every practical stenographer among our 
readers is qualified to discuss without 
going to any special research work—at 
the expense merely of the very slight 
effort required for timing himself on 
three or four representative letters out of 
a single batch of dictation. And how 
many, do you suppose, were interested 
enough to make even that much effort? 
Two—only two! We have thought 
sometimes that the reason why more 
readers did not take part in the discus- 
sions was that many of the questions 
could not be answered out of their own 
experience, but entailed a certain amount 
either of reference work or of inquiry 
among acquaintances specially informed 
on the particular subject involved in the 
question. And yet here is a matter, the 
facts of which lie right within reach of 
every solitary reader, with the possible 
exception of beginners, discussed by only 
two subscribers. 
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Inasmuch as two contributions to a 
question of this kind do not furnish suf- 
ficient material for profitable discussion, 
we are holding the question over for next 
month, by which time, it is hoped, a more 
satisfactory response will be forthcom- 
ing. Remember that your answer should 
he in by July first. But don’t wait until 
the 30th of June to make the test and 
prepare your statement of the results. 
Do it now, and get it off your mind and 
out of your system! 


The Best Answer 


The best of the current answers is ad- 
judged to be that on question No. 30, 
and the special prize of the month is 
therefore awarded to Mr. W. L. Ohmert, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Personal—to You 


Some months ago—it was in Decem- 
ber, we believe—a feeling of revolt 
against the prevailing spirit of indiffer- 
ence to the needs of this department 
possessed us, and we poured forth our 
grievances in a paragraph that was meant 
to be both reproachful and appealing. 
Strangely enough, it did have some effect 

for a time; but, alas! the protest and 
the threat were soon forgotten, and now 
things look blacker than ever. Only 
twelve readers were heard from in con- 
nection with the questions discussed in 
this issue, and most of these took up 
only one out of the five queries. 

The present condition of affairs per- 
mits of but one conclusion: that this 
department does not make a direct ap- 
peal to the majority of our readers. 
A few there are who have caught the 
spirit of the thing and who have ex- 
pressed their interest by faithful co-oper- 


But, of 


ation from month to month. 


course, it is manifestly unfair to the rest 

it is in direct violation of that wise 
law which we know as “the majority 
rules”—to continue, for the benefit of a 
mere handful of readers out of a sub- 
scription list numbering over 23,000, any 
feature of the magazine that takes up 
regularly as much valuable space as does 
this department. 

We have been reluctant to acknowl- 
edge this, especially in view of the fact 
that the mail brings us so many strong 
expressions of appreciation. But a de- 
partment of this character cannot main- 
tain itself on mere words of approval; 
it needs the active support of every 
There needs to be a feeling of 
personal responsibility about it, almost 


reader. 


as if, to put it pointedly, each reader 
said to himself: “That question is ad- 
dressed to me personally. Very likely 
no one else will think of answering it. 
I guess it’s up to me to get busy.” If 
that spirit prevailed, we should have a 
department that really meant something ; 
a department that sparkled with life, that 
was “‘vitalized” by the fine spirit of reci- 
procity; a department that, created by 
you, expressed your personality and your 
ideals. 

sut without this recognition of indi- 
vidual responsibility by every reader it is 
impossible for the department to exist, 
much less succeed! Possibly, with the 
help of the few loyal souls who have 
been its mainstay all along, it may be 
able to struggle along until the close of 
the present volume with the August 
issue. But it is a matter of serious doubt 
whether it will not be wise to take down 
the Sign of the Question Mark when 
next September and Volume XIII roll 
around. 

One writer who has been a real friend 
to the department and whose mind is 
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ever searching for the true causes under- 
lying things, gives it as her opinion that 
the majority of readers are afraid to sub- 
mit answers because they experience 
some difficulty in expressing themselves 
in English that they consider good 
enough for publication! Let us whisper 
an open secret for the benefit of any 
whose failure to support the department 
arises from this fear: There is scarcely an 
article or a story or a contribution of any 
kind submitted to any newspaper or mag- 
azine in the land, that is not subject to 
the well-meant ministrations of the edi- 
torial blue pencil. Sometimes—nay, usu- 
ally—the authors of the said contribu- 
tions refuse to concede that any improve- 
ment is effected, but that is all one to the 
blue pencil. So that disposes of that ar- 
gument. What we want is your ideas; 
we are willing to attend to the little de- 
tails of expression ourselves, if any fin- 
ishing touches are needed. 

And now let all the backward ones 
come forward—at any rate, for the two 
remaining months of the present volume. 
The May questions, remember, are open 
for answer until the first of July. 





Referred for Answer 

46. What is the best and quickest way of 
turning the leaves of the notebook while taking 
dictation? 

47. Which is generally considered the better 
way for addressing envelopes—to place the name 
of the city on one line and that of the state on 
the line below, or to place both on the same 
line? It saves considerable time in addressing 
to write both on the same line, but I have al- 
ways had the idea that the Post Office Depart- 
ment preferred to have the address written with 
the name of the state on a separate line. 

48. As a part of their duties, some stenog- 
raphers have to keep on file a large number of 
press clippings pertaining to the business in 
which they are employed. Where it is imprac- 
ticable to use a scrapbook, what is a good 
method of filing clippings on an expansive 
scheme? 

49. Is it correct to use the comma after the 
phrases “I remain,” “and oblige,” “we are,” etc., 
in the complimentary close of a letter? I am 
unable to find any authority for its use, but as 
several of the typewriting instruction books em- 
ploy that punctuation, I should like to have the 
point discussed. 

50. What is the origin of the “Dun Letter’? 


Marrying a Business 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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Did you happen to notice that attrac- 
tive new premium offer? 
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By Frederick R. Austin, 1123 Broadway, New York, to whom all communications for this 


department should be addressed. 











Wisconsin Civil Service—Concluded 


N addition to the stenographic posi- 
tions discussed in last month’s issue, 
there are a large number of clerical 
positions in the Wisconsin service which 
will doubtless be of interest to readers 
of the Gregg Writer having the quali- 
fications demanded. The following ex- 
aminations are held as the needs of the 
service require. As stated last month, 
full information can be secured by ad- 
dressing the Secretary of the Wisconsin 
Civil Service Commission, Madison, 
Wisconsin, or any supervising examiner 
of the district in which the applicant re- 
sides. 
Accountant—Regents’ Office, State University 

Salary $1200 a year. 

Duties: The accountant must keep the 
books and accounts of the Regents, un- 
der the direction of the Secretary. He 
must see that each bill receives the proper 
QO. K. of the person receiving the goods 
for the University, and that it is ap- 
proved by the Dean or head of the de- 
partment. He directs the assembling of 
all ©. K.’d bills each month and sees 
that they are properly made up on vouch- 


ers. He also attends to the checking of 
time slips and the listing of all pay rolls 
and bills to the Secretary of State for 
payment, and certifies to the correctness 
of the same to the Secretary of the Re- 
gents. He is further expected to assist in 
general clerical work in the office. 

Examination: Same as that for Book- 
keeper (see page 578). 


Actuary—State Insurance Department 

Salary $2400 a year. 

Duties: To determine inheritances, 
value life insurance policies, and assist in 
preparing reports and blanks of the de- 


partment. 

Subjects of examination, with relative 
weights : 
i nn Ce... cncteesssaeenedune 30 


2 I OI is oa te a ie ee mee nel 20 

3. Technical questions pertaining to the 
duties of the position, including deter- 
mination of values by use of actuarial 
tables 


OT eT ee TT ee ee 100 
Assistant Actuary—Insurance Department 
Salary: One position at $1800, and 
one at $1500 a year. 
Duties and examination: 
position of actuary. 


Same as for 
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Bookkeeper 

The bookkeeper examination is given 
for the positions of Chief Bookkeeper, 
Assistant Bookkeeper, Accountant, Au- 
ditor, Assistant Auditor, and Bursar. It 
is open to both men and women over 21 
years old. Salaries range from $600 to 
$1800 a year. 


Subjects of examination, with relative 


weights : 

A, DY DOMOP 4. cicckiccccniciccceceen 25 

| ES a eee ee ee 10 

a ares er aah alan eh ok a 5 

4. Theory and practice of bookkeeping and 
commercial arithmetic .......... ‘ 50 

5 I ain aid aie ae ae meee eeigt Rabe aee 10 
PI ata Saris hha ces sir dn eal ve ih So a ...100 


Duties of Bookkeepers 
CHIEF BOOKKEEPER, OFFICE OF SECRE 
(Salary $1800.) The 
chief bookkeeper has supervision of the 


rARY OF STATE. 


accounting in the Department of State, 


and keeps the cash book, journal, general _ 


ledger, and trust fund journal. He com- 
piles, with the assistance of the other 
bookkeepers, that part of the biennial re 
port of the Secretary of State that re 
lates to State finances. 

First ASSISTANT BOOKKEEPER (same 
office). (Salary $1600.) 
sistant bookkeeper keeps a fund book, a 
general appropriation book, and a charit- 
able and penal appropriation book. He 
compiles a quarterly statement for the 


The first as- 


governor, and assists in the preparation 
of all necessary data or reports, under 
the supervision of the chief bookkeeper. 

SECOND ASSISTANT 300K KEEPER 
(same office). (Salary $1300.) The 
principal duties of the second assistant 
bookkeeper are the keeping of the fol- 
lowing named books: administration 
ledger, school district loan book, and 
special loan book. The bookkeepers of 
this department also perform other du- 
ties relating to accounting, such as pre- 


paring statements, estimates, etc., for thie 
guidance of the Secretary of State and 
the legislature. 

CnuierF Bookkeeper, TREASURY Di 
(Salary $1800.) 


bookkeeper has charge of all books neces 


PARTMENT. The chief 
sary to keep the public records, namely: 
general ledger, cash book, general re 
ceipts journal, trust fund receipts, and 
daily balance book. He also has super 


vision of accounts with counties for 
taxes, and compiles reports of the de 
partment prescribed by law. 

BoOKKEEPER, ‘TREASURY 


$1800.) The 


ASSISTANT 
DEPARTMENYT. (Salary 
assistant bookkeeper writes all drafts, 
keeps a record of all drafts and warrants, 
“working 


and keeps the accounts of 


banks,” giving their balances daily. 


Duties of Bursar 

This position is in the Regents’ Office, 
State University, and pays $1800 a year. 
It is a high-grade position, a bond of 
$20,000 being required of the incumbent. 
The bursar is required to give his full 
time to the performance of his official 
duties. He receives all payments of 
money made to the University, such as 
tuition fees of students, gifts, sale of 
farm products, laboratory deposits by 
students, etc. He is required to render 
monthly to the State Treasurer itemized 
accounts of all money received by him, 
and performs such other duties as may be 
assigned to him by the Board of Regents. 


Chief Clerk 

Salaries range from $1200 to $2250 
a year. Candidates should have pre 
vious successful experience in fiduciary 
positions. A bond may be required. The 
subjects of the examination given for 
this position, with relative weights on a 
scale of 100, are as follows: 
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Preliminary paper 

Law pertaining to and duties of the po- 
sition, including public auditing and 
accounting, computation, and English 50 


Duties of Chief Clerk 


The duties of the position of Chief 
Clerk necessarily vary with the various 
departments. Those of the Chief Clerk 
in the Office of the Secretary of State 
will serve to illustrate the character of 
qualifications required for filling such po- 
sitions. 

Salary $1800. The Chief Clerk is re- 
quired, in connection with the auditing of 
all accounts, to examine vouchers as to 
manner and form, to scrutinize the 
claims to the end that improper allow- 
ance be not made, and to see that each 
voucher is audited in strict compliance 
with the law under which the claim is 
made. In all cases of doubt, either as to 
the equity of the claim or as to the appli- 
cation of the law under which audit is 
asked, it is the duty of the Chief Clerk 
to submit the matter to the Secretary of 
State. It is also the duty of the Chief 
Clerk to see that all vouchers audited 
bear the correct citation of law authoriz- 
ing the allowance and the fund against 
which the same is to be charged, that the 
amounts allowed are correct as to com- 
putation, that there is a sufficient bal- 
ance in the fund, and that the interests 
of the State are safeguarded. Under 
present assignment of duties this officer 
is further required to keep an account of 
all moneys received by the department 
and deposit the same with the State 
Treasurer; also to sign all warrants, and 
to perform such other duties as may be 
required. 

Following is a list of the other posi- 
tions of Chief Clerk: Office of State 
Superintendent of Schools (salary $2- 


250 and expenses); Insurance Depart- 
ment (salary $1400); Bureau of Labor 
and Statistics (salary $1400); State 
Board of Control (salary $1500); Su- 
perintendent of Public Property (salary 
$1400) ; Bureau of Vital Statistics (sal- 
ary $1500); State Civil Service Com- 
mission (salary $1200) ; Executive Clerk, 
College of Agriculture, State University 
(salary $1200). 


Clerks 

There are a large number of positions 
requiring more or less extensive business 
training. The higher salaried positions 
are generally filled by promotion from 
those already in the service. The fol- 
lowing is a list of some of the more im- 
portant positions, with the yearly salaries 
paid: 

Incorporation Clerk, Office of Secre- 
tary of State, $1500; Assistant Incor- 
poration Clerk, same office, $1200; 
Printing Clerk, same office, $1500; As- 
sistant Printing Clerk, same _ office, 
$1200; Notarial Clerk, same office, 
$1300; Recording Clerk, same office, 
$1200; Registration Clerk, same office, 
$1200; Shipping Clerk, same office, $1- 
200; Warrant Clerk, same office, $1200; 
Statistical Clerk, same office, $1200; 
General Clerk, same office, 4 positions, 
$1200; General Clerk, Treasury De- 
partment, 2 positions, $1600; Warrant 
Clerk, Treasury Department, $1400; 
Clerk in Office of Attorney General, $1- 
200; Index and Filing Clerk, Depart- 


ment of Education, $1000; License 
Clerk, Insurance Department, $1200; 


Filing Clerk, same department, $1200; 
General Clerks, same department, $1- 
200 each; Clerks in Bureau of Labor and 
Industrial Statistics, 2 positions at $840 
and $1100 respectively ; Statistical Clerks, 
Railroad Commission, $1200 to $1500; 
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Assistant Chief Clerk, Department of 
Public Lands, $1600; General Clerk, De- 
partment of Public Lands, $1400; Clerks, 
State Board of Control, $900 to $1600; 
Index Clerk and Librarian, Tax Com- 
mission, $1200; Clerk, Tax Commis- 
sion, $960; Clerk, State Board of 
Forestry, $800; General Clerks, Bureau 
of Vital Statistics, $300 to $600; Clerks, 
Office of Registrar, State University, 
$600 to $720. 


Clerk Examination 
The clerk examination is open to both 
sexes, minimum age being placed at 18. 
The subjects of the examination, with 
relative weights on a scale of 100, are as 
follows: 


Weight 

@arta- Subjects of Examination General 

Clerks. 
a ee CE 5 gc eeeuseseseccanned 20 
ie Yk a eine eie mabe wit ate de eeele 10 
ee eh a A red thd ah aks in aid wiiaa a ce eet 10 
i) ee Ds eins ae dike wath wok aie ee eS 10 
TE Ee erm 15 
i ee GIN - .vaswiee wees eu baeeee 10 
Rs a a ciate BM nse ioe oe eS 10 
i EN i ie a ail Sarde de he ee we kil 5 
ge eae ee 10 
SE felik eat dina eee area on 100 





Promotions 
Section 18 of the Wisconsin Civil 


Service Law provides that: 


Vacancies in positions in the competitive class 
shall be filled, so far as practicable, by promo- 
tions from among persons holding positions in 
a lower grade in the department, office, or in- 
stitution in which the vacancy exists, under 
rules and regulations made and enforced by the 
civil service commission. Promotions shall be 
based upon merit and fitness, to be ascertained 
by examinations to be provided by the commis- 
sion, and upon the superior qualifications of the 
person promoted, as shown by his previous ser- 
vice, due weight being given to seniority and 
experience. The commission may prescribe forms 
and rules for reports to be made by the proper 
officers upon the efficiency of their subordinates 
and employees. For the purposes of this sec- 
tion an increase in the salary or other compen- 
sation of any person holding an office or posi- 
tion within the scope of the rules in force here- 
under, beyond the limit fixed for the grade in 
which such office or position is classified, shall 
be deemed a promotion. No promotion shall be 
made to a position in the competitive class from 


a position in another class, except that persons 
holding positions in the labor class may be pro- 
moted to positions in the lowest grade of the 
competitive class upon examination as provided 
above, when such examination is_ specifically 
authorized by the commission. No person shall 
be promoted to a position for original entrance 
to which there is required by this act or by the 
rules adopted pursuant thereto, an examination 
involving essential tests or qualifications dif- 
ferent from or higher than those required for 
original entrance to the positions held by such 
persons, except as provided above. 


Examination for Law Examiner 

For those of the readers of the maga- 
zine who are followers of Blackstone, an 
interesting announcement is made by the 
U. S. Civil Service Commission; to wit, 
that an examination will be held through- 
out the country on July 13-14, to fill va- 
cancies that may occur in the Reclama- 
tion Service, Interior Department, in the 


Weight for Weight for 

Statistical Weight for Proof 

Clerks, Copyists. readers. 
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positions of law examiner, at salaries 
ranging from $1800 to $1200. Appli- 
cants must show in their applications that 
they have had a high school education, 
or its equivalent, that they are admitted 
to the bar, and that they have had at least 
one year of legal experience in States 
where irrigation law is in force. Writ- 
ten examination will be had on the fol- 
lowing subjects: Contracts; Real prop- 
erty; Abstracting; Public land law; Ir- 
rigation law; and Practical irrigation. 
Those interested should write at once to 
the U. S. Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D. C., asking for Announce- 
ment No. 351 and Application Form No. 


1312. 
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Civil Service Jottings 


An interesting letter has been received 
from Mr. Frank E. Borst, Quartermas- 
ter’s Department, National Military 
Home, Kansas, giving an outline of his 
“shorthand history” and of the National 
Military Homes. Mr. Borst’s letter 


reads as follows: 


There are ten National Military Homes in the 
Iinited States, the General Office being located 
at 346 Broadway, New York, 
and the Branches being lo- 
cated at the following points: 
Eastern Branch, Togus, Me. ; 
Central Branch, Dayton, 
Ohio; Northwestern Branch, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Southern 
Branch, Hampton, Va.; West- 
ern Branch, Leavenworth, 
Kans.; Pacific Branch, Santa 
Monica, Calif.; Marion 
Branch, Marion, Ind.; Dan- 
i agg ae Ill.; 
. . fountain ranch, Johnson 
FRANK E, Borst City, Tenn.; and _ Battle 

Mountain Sanitarium, Hot 

Springs, S. Dak. In these 
Homes are the remains of what was at one 
time the most powerful army in the world, and 
here you may see men who have fought in the 
Mexican and Civil Wars, together with those 
who served during the Spanish-American War, 
ranging from twenty-six years of age to over 
ninety—all provided with a good home by a 
generous “Uncle Sam.” 

When you enter one of these homes as a visi- 
tor, you get only a faint idea of what it takes 
to feed, clothe and equip such an army of men; 
but when one is employed in such a place, as I 
have been for the past year, one comes to a 
fuller realization of the requirements of an in- 
stitution numbering some 3320 members, not 
including a large number of civilians employed 
at this Branch. 

This Branch has its own Electric Light Plant, 
Ice Plant, Hospital, Farm and Dairy. Through 
the Quartermaster’s Department are furnished 
all the necessary articles to operate the Home, 
from a sheet of writing paper to a steam en- 
gine. The building and repairing is also done 
through this department, and our stenographic 
work consists mostly of specifications, contracts, 
estimates for building and repairing, as well as 
the general correspondence of the average office. 

The Treasurer’s Department pays every three 
months or “Quarter” the sum of $130,000 in 
Pensions to members who are being carried on 
the Pension Rolls; it also pays to the 700 em- 
ployees (members and civilians) the sum of 
$12,253.74 for labor performed. 

Through the Subsistence Department pass an- 
nually large supplies of provisions. Following 
is one day’s list: 2 carcasses of beef, 35 bushels 
of potatoes, 1400 Ibs. of bread, 230 Ibs. of cof- 
fee, 600 Ibs. of sugar, 1000 Ibs. of eggs (eggs 
being purchased under contract by the pound 
instead of by the dozen), besides various other 
staples which are served at intervals during the 
week. 

At this Branch there are eight stenographers, 
who handle the correspondence of the different 
Departments, viz.: Headquarters, Quartermas- 





ter’s, Subsistence, and Hospital, and who per- 
form other clerical duties which devolve upon 
them from time to time. These positions are not 
under Civil Service, as many believe, appoint- 
ments being made direct. Applications are not 
considered unless from experienced stenog- 
raphers with a knowledge of bookkeeping. There 
is a movement on foot to bring these positions 
under the Civil Service, and this may perhaps 
be accomplished within a few years. 

Nearly all the stenographers in these offices 
are followers of the “Forward Movement.” I 
have been writing shorthand for about two 
years, and am keeping up my practice by repeat- 
ed study of the Manual and the plates in the 
Gregg Writer. I also use a dictation phono- 
graph, which I esteem very highly for the pur- 
pose of dictation. I obtained my knowledge of 
shorthand at the Spalding’s Commercial Col- 
lege, Kansas City, Mo., where I was a student 
for several months. 


New Each Seven Years 


The old saying concerning Govern- 
ment clerks in the classified service, that 
“few die and none resign,” was given the 
lie by Gen. Black, Chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission, when he was before 
the House Committee on Appropriations 
the other day. He made the interesting 
statement that the personnel of the classi- 
fied service changes every seven years. 

“Of the total of 234,000 in the person- 
nel,” he said, “one-seventh changes every 
year.” 

He added that the Government em- 
ployees in the classified service have in- 
creased from 14,000 in 1883 to 234,000 
at the present time. Of the 161,000 per- 
sons examined last year, 120,000 passed 
and 42,000 were appointed. There are 
in addition 132,000 Government em- 
ployees not in the classified service. 

Since the classification of fourth- 
class postmasters, “influence and power,” 
Gen. Black told the committee, “have 
been entirely removed from the consider- 
ation of the commission, and we deter- 
mine only the relative fitness and the 
facilities the candidates may have for 
doing the public service. Whether he is 
popular or unpopular is not passed up- 
on.”—Civil Service Advocate. 
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Girl Stenographers’ Attire 


SOMEWHAT amusing discussion 
about the proper attire for young 
women stenographers has been going on 
in the New York papers. Here are two 
of the letters that are likely to interest 
our readers: 
To the Editor of The World: 
Salome L. Tarr, the seventeen-year-old New 
York girl who broke the world’s record in a 
shorthand contest, wears neither false puffs nor 


murderous hatpins. SIMPLE DRESSER. 
Jersey City Heights, April 19. 


To the Editor of The World: 

Through the columns of your noble paper I 
beg leave to thank “Simple Dresser” for her 
brief though sound-principled letter written in 
defense of stenographers of this great city, the 
majority of the population of which seem to be 
under the impression that the term “stenog- 
rapher” means nothing more nor less than a 
self-indulgent young woman who goes to busi- 
ness merely for the purpose of exhibiting an 
array of puffs, jewelry, and other personal 
adornments. 

Congratulations to Miss Tarr, whose picture in 
the daily papers will undoubtedly serve to 
change the opinion of many Manhattanites. 

A STENOGRAPHER. 


New York, April 20. 











Sor the Reporter 


By Fred H. Gurtler, 105 E. Washington St., Chicago, 


to whom all communications for this 


department should be addressed. 





The Bright Side of Practicing 


ONSCIENTIOUS students _fre- 

quently find themselves doubting 
the possibilities of the system which they 
write, or doubting their aptitude for 
shorthand work in general. This is one 
of the critical stages in the career of the 
shorthand writer. It is just here that a 
great many decide that the price of 
success in shorthand is too high and 
forthwith seek employment in other 
lines. When, however, this point is once 
safely passed, the student has made a 
long stride toward the goal of success. 

It is our experience that the principal 
cause for this doubting condition of mind 
is the simple fact that the student has 
disregarded the suggestions, instruction 
and counsel of his teacher. It too often 
happens that when the teacher tells the 
student that he must learn the wordsigns 
thoroughly, or that he must practice cer- 
tain words a certain number of times, 
being careful in the execution of the 
forms, the student says to himself that 
the teacher is not really serious, that 
she is simply “getting that off” in order 
to have something to say or to give him 
some work that will keep him busy, or 
for some other similar reason. And so 
the advice passes unheeded. 

But even when the work is done as 
directed, it is not always accompanied 
by the careful attention, the enthusiasm, 
if you please, which it deserves. It may 
sound queer to students to mention en- 
thusiasm in connection with practicing 
the wordsigns, but one must be enthusi- 
astic about the things that concern his 
ultimate success; and in the shorthand 


realm nothing will so surely contribute 
to the student’s success as an absolute 
mastery of the wordsigns. By absolute 
mastery we mean such a thorough and 
completeycommand of the wordsigns as 
will enable a student to write them with- 
out the slightest hesitation and without 
conscious effort. 

There are many other critical stages 
in the pathway to a successful short- 
hand career, but surmounting one diffi- 
culty should be encouragement to the 
student to keep striving until ultimate 
success is attained. 

There are no fixed rules which can be 
given in regard to practicing, but a few 
general suggestions may be helpful. 

Every letter taken from dictation 
should be considered as a special oppor- 
tunity to execute graceful forms and to 
apply correctly the principles of the sys- 
tem. Pride should be taken in accurate 
outlines and in the neat appearance of 
the In other words, every 
page of notes should be written as 
though the notes were to be inspected by 
the public and your reputation based 
upon them, or as though they were to be 
used as a basis for your promotion in 
the office. 

If you would advance you must begin 
at the bottom and do every day some one 
thing that will assist you in perfecting 
your knowledge of the system and 
thereby enable you to develop your pos- 
sibilities as a shorthand writer. Lasting 
success, remember, is not attained over- 
night. The successful men of to-day did 
not become so at a jump or by accident. 


notebook. 
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They first prepared themselves for larger 
responsibility, and then when their op- 
portunity came they were able to make 
the best of it. 

System and regularity of habits are 
important factors in accomplishing any- 
thing worth while. The largest business 
firms in the country have found it-profit- 
able to completely systematize their 
work, to write their follow-up letters at 
regular intervals, and to call on their 
prospective customers within given 
periods. We can profit by their methods 
in applying the same system and regu- 
larity to our personal practice. Half an 
hour a day for a month will accomplish 
more than continuous work for twelve 
hours. If this half-hour is devoted to a 
study of the common phrases you meet 
in the daily correspondence of the busi- 
ness in which you are engaged, you will 
find that your work will become. much 
easier. Regular habits accomplish re- 
sults. And results are what we want! 

It might be said that no one willfully 
makes a failure in life, and yet the pos- 
sibility of success lies within the breast 
of every human being. It is only through 
negligence or lack of energy that success 
is not attained. To every man are pre- 
sented opportunitites which, if he will 
but take advantage of them, will enable 
him to rise above the ordinary conditions 
of life. It is much more pleasant to 
have the comforts and a few of the 
luxuries of life, than to have to scratch 
along without them, and the attainment 
of these should be an inspiration to the 
young man or woman starting out in 
business to-day. 

The nearer the top of the ladder you 
get, the fewer the competitors, the more 
pleasant the surroundings, and the 
greater the respect shown you. 

There is, naturally, a period of prac- 


tice, study, and preparation before you 
are strong enough to take your first 
step of advancement. But those who 
have qualified themselves to take this 
first step and all the succeeding steps 
which it inevitably leads to, will tell you 
that the effort was well worth their while. 





Success Through Shorthand 

During the convention of the National 
Wood Preservers’ Association, which it 
is our pleasure to report annually, we 
had an interesting conversation with 
the Secretary, Mr. F. J. Angier, Timber 
Treating Engineer, Kettle River Quar- 
ries Company, in the course of which it 
developed that he had begun his life’s 
work as a stenographer—another illus- 
trious example of what may be accom- 
plished with shorthand as a stepping- 
stone. It was gratifying to learn that 
Mr. Angier’s son is a writer of Gregg 
Shorthand. 

W. J. Scoutt, who owns and controls 
the Kearney Water and Electric Powers 
Company, Kearney, Nebraska, and is a 
prominent member of several electrical 
associations, confided to the writer that 
he recéived his start as a court reporter, 
transcribing his first case in longhand 
twenty-six years ago. Mr. Scoutt said: 
“T have been accused sometimes of being 
scrupulously exact, but it is due to the 
training I received when I was a court 
reporter.” This statement shows what 
respect he has for the work of court re- 
porting. 

The success of these two men—men 
high in authority in their respective pro- 
fessions—should be an encouragement 
and an inspiration to our readers. Their 
experience illustrates again the fact that 
shorthand training develops one’s ability 
to be of service. And it is the man who 
renders real service who is successful. 





oe 
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Street Car Phrases 


Phrases are more easily mastered and 
remembered when studied in groups. 
The following is a group of phrases re- 


xr 


lating to a street car accident: 


front platform 

front platform of the car 
rear platform 

back platform 

which side of the car 
street car 

trolley car 

street car company 
street car track 
street crossing 
motorman 

conductor 

front part of the car 


rear part of the car 


Ke Lire ptr bryrps 


‘ what part of the car were you on 
where did you get off the car 


ao 


eo. :~«SWhere did you get on the car 


— how did you get off the car 


where was the conductor 


Q2 -? 


ra... accident occurred 
734 accident in question 


how many people were on the car 





etl ae signal 


front 


La- by the conductor 


(~ 


Zz when you saw him 


south bound track 


\. 


north bound track 


r about how far 


2? first track 


a~ second track 


Jottings 


The unusual occurrences in your re- 
porting experience would make interest- 
ing reading to the younger members of 
the craft. Send us some of them for 


publication. 
- - 


We expect to see many reporters and 
expert writers in attendance at the Re- 
porters’ Session. The Speed Contest will 
be held on that day. It will be a lesson— 
and an inspiring one—to see the experts 
write. If you are a reporter, or ambi- 
tious to become one—come! Remember 
that the Speed Certificates will be worth 
having. 
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A Street Railway Case—IX 


(See page 590 for key.) 
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A Street Railway Case—X 
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Key to Plate in Street Railway Case 
Q Yes. A I didn’t notice this post (indicat- that we have gone over it, as to whether this car 


ing) at the fruit stand. There is what I called 
the first post (indicating); then, this was the 
first (indicating). 

Q Weren't there signs up there forbidding 
people to go back in the barns? A _ I never saw 
any. 

Q Did you ever look at all? 
looked for any signs, no. 

Q Don’t you know that there were signs on 
the door, inside door, forbidding people to go 
back in the barns? 

A I never saw one 

Q And that the usual place that people got 
on was within—the car stopped within twenty- 
five or fifty feet of the front and they got on 
there? A _ I know that was the usual stopping- 
place. 

Q It was only when there was a car in front 
that they stopped back there after they turned 
the curve, wasn’t it? 

A They always stopped back there. 

Q Always did? A _ Yes. 

Q Whether there was a car in front of them 
or not they stopped to let you on—stopped 
wherever they were standing in the barn to let 
you on, did they? A No, they don’t do that. 

Q Wasn't it a fact that when they stopped 
further back than the point I have indicated, 
twenty-five or fifty feet, it was because another 
car straight ahead of them was stopping at the 
door? A I have seen them stop back there 
when there was not a train at the door. 

Q Was this question asked you before the 
coroner: “You know that when you go back 
there you have no right to go back; you know 
that, don’t you?” and did you answer “Yes, 
sir’? A Well, I know that I had no right 
back there as far as I was. 

Mr. Godman: I move to strike it out as not 
responsive. 

Mr. Bangs: Q At the time you were talk- 
ing about the overhauling of the barns, that was 
for these big pay-as-you-enter cars, wasn’t it? 
Shortly before the big pay-as-you-enter-cars 
entered those barns? A No, they overhauled 
the barns long before they were put in. 

Q How long have they been in, to your recol- 
lection? 

A I don’t remember how long. 

Q Wasn’t it when they took the cables out, 
or within about a month after that, that they 
commenced to overhaul that? 

A I don’t know when they took the cables 
out. 

Q The first thing that attracted your atten- 
tion to the man was the sudden stopping of 
the car, wasn’t it? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Then you turned and saw the man lying 
on the floor of the barn just south of the post? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Of which post? A The second post. 

Q When you speak of the second, now, which 
do you mean? 

A This one (indicating), the second post, 
but the first post that is close to the track. 

Q Do you know Mrs. Brown? A No, sir. 

Q Have you ever talked about the case to 
any one outside of the statement you made the 
company and the statement before the coroner? 

A No, sir. 

Q You have talked with Mr. Godman, haven’t 
you? A _ Very little. 

Q He asked you what you knew about it? 

A That is all. 

Q Well, now, what is your best recollection, 


A Well, never 


was in motion when you got on? A Well, I 
can’t say whether it was in motion or just about 
to start. 

Q And when the girl got on? 

Mr. Bangs: That is all. 

RE-DIRECT EXAMINATION 
By Mr. Godman. 

Q The car had moved from the time you 
boarded it until—well, it was in motion, of 
course, when it stopped? A _ Yes, sir. 

Q How fast was it going up to that time? 

A I can’t say how fast it was going; just 
about started up and stopped again. 

Q Well, was it running fast or slow? A Slow. 

Q Was there a car ahead of it at the time 
you boarded it? 

A I didn’t notice whether there was a car 
ahead of it or not. 

Q This first post from the door that you 
have spoken of is not near the tracks? 

A No, sir. 

QQ. And the first post that is near the tracks 
is about how far from the door, would you say? 

A Why, about seventy-five feet, seventy-five 
to a hundred feet. 

QQ How far is it in your opinion between that 
first post near the track and the second post 
north of that near the track? 

About eighteen feet. 

How large are those posts? 

About twelve inches, I think. 

Twelve inches square? A _ Yes, sir. 

What were they, supporting posts? 

Yes, sir. 

Supported the roof? 

Supported the roof. 

RE-CROSS EXAMINATION 

By Mr. Bangs. 

Q Just one question I forgot to ask: Those 
pests had been there a number of years in that 
position, hadn’t they? 

A Yes, sir. 


A Can't say. 


POPrPOOPop 


R. H. GEORGE 
called as a witness on behalf of the Petitioner, 
having been first duly sworn, testified as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 
By Mr. Godman. 


Retaining High Speed 
After the desired speed has been established, 
is continued practice at high speed necessary for 
its retention, or can it be used at intermittent 
periods? 


If a writer has a speed of two hun- 
dred words a minute and has had at 
least five years’ experience as a reporter, 
he can write possibly from one hundred 
sixty to two hundred words a minute if 
his shorthand ability is called into action 
only once a month. The longer the 
experience, the easier to retain high 
speed, and vice versa. 


The “Charge to the Jury” series will 
be resumed next month. 
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‘THE. reward that life holds out for work is not rest nor idleness, but in- 


creased capacity for work.” 











Keys to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 


Mark Twain 


A gentle man, if that abused title may have 
significance restored to it, was Mark Twain. 
Good and ill fortune made trial of his finely 
tempered spirit, and success could not spoil 
nor adversity embitter him. His humor might 
play like summer lightning over the range of 
human weakness, but his compassion was warm 
and universal as the rain. America has lost 
as much in the man as in the writer. 

His pen knew neither fear nor reverence, yet 
he dipped it tenderly in the heart of childhood. 
He asked for no exemptions from human hard- 
ship, and he gave out in the last year of his 
life, when a great sorrow came to him, a glow 
as of a spirit about to be released. 

To call Mark Twain a humorist merely, would 
be to describe Shakespeare as a strolling player. 
More than one generation has drunk at the 
well-head of his tonic and sane philosophy. 

A letter written a few weeks before his 
death showed him, notwithstanding his courage, 
to have felt that the darkness was closing in. 
He wrote from Bermuda: “There is not an- 
other orphan who is so wrecked, so ruined, so 
forsaken, as Iam. Just a battered old derelict 
washing about the wastes of the great seas 
with nobody on the bridge.” 

America is poorer in Mr. Clemens’ death by 
the loss of a great and gracious personality; 
there is a void not to be filled in the hearts 
of those whom he surrounded with his friend- 
ship; but who shall say he has not earned that 
honorable and anxiously awaited resting-place 
beside Jean and Susie and their mother? He 
has left to those he loved a stainless memory, 
and to this nation a lasting heritage of smiles 
and tears.—Collier’s Weekly. 


The Gladness of Nature 


Is this a time to be cloudy and sad, 
When our mother Nature laughs around; 
When even the deep blue heavens look glad, 
And gladness breathes from the blossoming 
ground? 


There are notes of joy from the hangbird and 
wren, 
And the gossip of swallows through all the 
sky ; 
The ground squirrel gayly chirps by his den, 
And the wilding bee hums merrily by. 


The clouds are at play in the azure space, 
And their shadows at play on the bright green 
vale, 
And here they stretch to the frolic chase, 
And there they roll on the easy gale. 


There’s a dance of leaves in that aspen bower, 
There’s a titter of winds in that beechen tree. 
There’s a smile on the fruit, and a smile on the 
flower, 
And a laugh from the brook that runs to the 
sea. 


And look at the broad-faced sun, how he smiles 
On the dewy earth that smiles in his ray, 
On the leaping waters and gay young isles; 
Ay, look, and he'll smile thy gloom away. 
—William Cullen Bryant. 


Writing a Business Letter 


In writing a business letter it is of supreme 
importance that you deal with a single topic 
at a time. It is better to write several letters 
at the same time than to include several topics 
in the same letter. Especially is this true if 
the matter about which you are writing is of 
importance. 

Postage stamps are not a serious item of 
expense, and the fact that a single subject is 
mentioned brings that particular topic to the 
attention of the reader of the letter much more 
forcibly than would be the case if there were a 
different item of interest in each paragraph. 

If a man has read about one thing, his mind 
should not be taken from that subject by the 
discussion he finds in the next paragraph. The 
subject should be intensified from sentence to 
sentence rather than weakened by the change 
of ‘appeal. 

There is a psychological truth in this that 
is recognized theoretically and is eminently true 
practically. It sometimes seems that the good 
business correspondent should be a student of 
psychology in order that he may learn something 
of the method of appealing to the mind of an- 
other. In truth, the best correspondents are 
students of psychology, although they do not 
realize that fact. 

Their long experience in touch with human 
nature has given a better course than can be 
found in the text-book. Such a study would 
enforce primarily the folly of multiplicity of 
thoughts at one time. Make your applications 
center upon a single subject. If you can call 
the attention of the reader to your topic from 
different viewpoints, your chances for convincing 
him and converting him to your line of thought 
are greatly increased. Another advantage of 
the single topic letter is the fact that it makes 
your message more brief. There is no place in 
business correspondence for a long letter. 

Finally, say one thing at a time, say it in 
the best possible English and in the most con- 
vincing style and upon the best stationery. Do 
not be so elaborate as to be painfully showy, 
but use good taste at all times. Bring your 
reader’s attention to the subject in a clear, con- 
cise, forcible way from every possible viewpoint. 
State your case, and stop.—H. E. Colby in the 
“Office Outfitter.” 


The Creed of Power 
Some one has said: “It was a great day for 
fools when modesty was made a virtue.” I 
heartily subscribe to that. Life means action: 
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action means self-assertion: self-assertion rouses 
all the small, colorless people to the only sort 
of action of which they are capable—to venom- 
ous sneering at the doer as egotistical, vain, con- 
ceited, bumptious, and the like. 

So be it: I have an individuality, aggressive, 
restless, and, like all such individualities, hap- 
piest in the limelight; I have from the begin- 
ning lost no opportunity to impress that in- 
dividuality upon the people and events of my 
time. Let those who have nothing to advertise, 
and those who have been less courageous and 
successful than I at self-advertisement, jeer and 
spit. I ignore them. I make no apologies for ego- 
tism. I think when my readers have finished, 
they will demand none. They will see that I 
had a great work to do, and that I did it in 
the only way an intelligent man ever tries to 
do his work—his own way, the way natural to 
him.—William Blacklock. 





Railroad Correspondence 


Mr. C. I. Humphrey, 

San Luis Obispo, Calif. 
Dear Sir: 

An inspection of your district on the 12th inst. 
shows the following defects which I would ask 
you to rectify at once: 

One broken pole between mile posts 328 and 
329. 

Two broken pins between mile posts 299 and 
300. 
One broken pole at Bromela. 

And cross arm guards are needed on cross- 
ing poles where line crosses track just west of 
San Luis Obispo, and two poles need straight- 
ening between mile posts 324 and 325. 

Yours truly, 


Mr. E. H. Lloyd, 

G&228& B Be 

City. 
Dear Sir: 

I hand you herewith a statement of outstand- 
ing accounts against your road. You will note 
that these were sent you for collection, many 
of them. a year ago or more. 

Will you kindly have this list checked up and 
advise as to payment of these claims? 

Yours truly, 


Mr. S. C. Haskell, 

Stationery Storekeeper, 

Seattle, Wash. 
Dear Sir: 

Replying to yours of January 13, file 63335: 
If possible to obtain them, would much prefer 
that my requisition S-387, 24 Eagle draughting 
pencils No. 314, be filled as ordered. If the 
Eagle draughting pencils cannot be purchased 
in Seattle, however, you may cancel that por- 
tion of the requisition, as we have a supply of 
the Koh-i-noor which will answer very well. 

Yours truly, 


Mr. N. H. Atchison, 

Albany, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: 

I have your favor of the 12th inst., file “L,” 
quoting letter from Supt. Robinson in regard 
to prospective execution of agreement covering 
crossings of the Meyer Electric Company on the 
Albany division. 

I shall be more than pleased to receive the 
list of crossings belonging to this concern when 
it is delivered to you by Supt. Robinson. 

Yours truly, 


Mr. E. J. Webb, 

Sacramento, Calif. 
Dear Sir: 

Referring to your letter of the 5th, advising 
that wires No. 1, 103, 228 and 256 were crossed 
between Golconda and Valmy January 4, re- 
sulting in a great delay to your business: We 
find that the trouble in question was caused by 


No. 228 breaking down, both ends staying 
tangled in the line at Preble. We are unable 


to say what caused the break. 
Yours very truly, 


Some Pointers for the Stenographer 
(See plate on page 570) 


Good resolutions on the part of the stenog- 
rapher are of little value unless they are con- 


verted into carefulness during every moment 
of her work. Each letter, both in the shorthand 
and in the typewritten state, is a silent com- 


methods and ability of the 
stenographer who observes it with an eye to 
improving her work. Its good points are worthy 
to be copied and repeated indefinitely until they 
are part of her; its bad ones to be hunted down 
to their causes so that they need never be re- 
peated. Every mistake has its root in some 
weakness in one’s work, and will continue to 
reappear as long as that weakness is not erad- 
icated. 

The points in 


mentary upon the 


which your work may be im- 
proved upon must be watched for in practice; 
to get results one should stop short at each 
error of any sort and make some kind of note 
of it for future consideration, with the object of 
preventing a repetition in the future, instead of 
merely correcting it for the time being and tak- 
ing no precaution against endless recurrences. 

This lying in wait for errors and places to 
save time will reveal such points in taking dic- 
tation as the possibility of omitting many prep- 
ositions, names of states after cities, and periods 
after paragraphs; using single brief outlines 
for many-worded technical phrases peculiar to 
your line, favorite expressions of your dictator, 
and the indication of punctuation marks by 
spaces of different lengths. The value of prac- 
ticing the habit of phrasing is evident when 
one considers that every instant the pencil is 
off the paper in leaving one outline to write the 
next is wasted and can be saved by joining out- 
lines. 

It is interesting and exceedingly valuable to 
figure out in each case just why you struck a 
wrong key or misread or failed to recognize an 
outline. 

You struck a wrong key most often because 
your mind was wandering, so that the little let- 
ter wires in your brain became twisted; some- 
times your wrists were sagging lazily. If you 
promise yourself sternly not to let your mind 
wander again, not to let your wrists sag, in 
time it will become so habitual to concentrate 
absolutely upon your work immediately you see 
it before you to be done, and to hold your 
hands in such a position as to strike a sure, 
clean-cut blow, that it would actually require 
an effort to do them otherwise than right. As- 
certain just what made an outline illegible or in- 


sufficiently differentiated from a similar one, 
and rectify the trouble for all time.—Chicago 
Tribune. 








